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E have not yet received the news of Mr. Lincoln’s re-clection, 
as the North German Lloyd steamship New York, which left 
on the 5th inst., and passed Cape Race on the 9th, hoping to 
the news, was prevented by the fog from communicating with 
the shore; and the same fate appears to have attended the Inman 
steamer Glasgow. Our readers will probably know the result not 
long after these pages are in their hands, direct from New York. 
No doubt was felt even by the Democrats of Mr. Lincoln's success, 
asa large section of their own party intend to vote for him, ‘The 
interest felt is rather as to the number of the majority than as to 
the mere issue. 


Mr. Jefferson Davis proposed to cheer his people in the gloom 
which Mr. Lincoln's success would produce by a day of thanks- 
giving on the i6th inst. (last Wednesday) for the recent suc- 
cesses of the Confederate arm3. Whether the successes referred 
to were those achieved by General Early and General Price, and 
wiped out immediately by severe defeats, it is of course impossible 
tosay. But we know of no others which could well be called by 
that name. We fear the Confederate worshippers on that some- 
what dismal day of thanksgiving, would feel a little like the gentle- 
man who prayed over avery bare leg of cold and under-done mutton 
that his family might *‘ receive these blessings with gratitude and 
enjoy them with moderation.” 








The news from New Zealand, which we published on the 22nd of 
October, and which was at that time confirmed by no other jour- 
nal, that the war had not ceased, but that its scene had appar- 
ently been transferred to Taranaki, whither the King and Princess 
Sophia had repaired, is completely confirmed by the accounts of 
the last mail. William ‘Thompson had declared his intention of not 
yielding, and the rebellious natives were assembling in some force 
near the long disputed block of Waitara land which Sir George 
The latest native 
superstition was one preached by a Maori priest, Te Ua, who 
reveals to men the new God Rura. The god manifests himself in 
asmall flag, and he has revealed to Te Ua that New Zealand is 
New Canaan, the Maories Jews, and the Law of Moses the statute 
law of the new Jews. ‘I'he King has been especially commissioned 
to make a few earls and dukes, which is clearly an improvement | 
on the Law of Moses,—an ornamental addition borrowed from | 
English civilization. ‘The Law of Moses with modern ornaments,— 
that is the Maori beau ideal. 





Franz Miiller was executed on Monday morning in front of | 
Newgate. He maintained his calm demeanour up to the last, re- 
jected the offer ofa chair while being pinioned, thanked the oflicers 
of the prison for their kindness, and paid careful attention to the 
exhortations of Dr. Cappel, pastor of the German Lutheran Church 
in Goodman’s Fields, but steadily maintained his innocence. Ounce, 
however, when Dr. Cappel asked him whether, though not guilty 
of murder, he had not committed robbery followed by death, he 
remained silent, leaving on the pastor’s mind the impression that 
the absence of premeditation furnished the excuse to his own 
heart. On the scaffold he remained firm, but just as the cap was 
fitted over his head Dr. Cappel again adjured him to tell the trath, | 
and on his replying, ‘God knows what I have done,” asked, “ Does 
He not know that you have done this thing?” Miiller answered, | 





| troops at Bagolino. 


“Ich habe es gethan”—*“ I have done it,” and the drop fell. It has 
been suggested that the words may have been mistaken, but Dr. 
Cappel, who has throughout shown the strongest feeling for the 
unhappy man, is clear as to their meaning. ‘Ihe truth probably is 
that Miiller entertained the popular notion about reprieves granted 
on the scaffold, and with the calm, calculating strength of his char- 


3 | acter maintained his innocence till all hope had disappeared. 


It is fortunate that the confession was made to a German pastor 
chosen by Miiller himself, for it would otherwise not have been 
believed in his own country, Seventy papers in Germany are 
supplied with the same special correspondence from England, and 
the gentleman charged with this case filled his report with argu- 
ments for Miiller’s innocence. In spite of some able articles in the 
Volks Zeitung the Prussians caught at the idea that Miiller had 
been sentenced to death to revenge the political humiliation of 
England, and so great was the excitement in Berlin that it was 
scarcely safe for English resilents to appear. Germans, it must 
be remembered, are accustomed] to see their Government interfere 
in all judicial affairs, and, being in a rage with the British, think we 
must be ina rage with them. Fortunately, though the reporter in 
England did not telegraph Miiller’s confession, the Government 
received intimation, and at once forwarded it to the journals. The 
result is not yet known, but a feeling which has no real basis can 
hardly last very long. 








Lord Napier, Ambassador at St. Petersburg, has been transferred 
to Berlin, and on the 12th inst. took leave of the British residents 
in a somewhat remarkable speech. He congratulated his audience 
on having passed throu zh a period dangerous to the good relations 
of England and Russia, and expressed his belief that the opinion 
of most thoughtful Russians was favourable to England. ‘The 
honest feeling of the majority of Englishmen was, on the other 
hand, opposed to Russia, but ‘ the diffusion of education, the in- 
crease of trade, the development of public liberty in the Eimpire, 
and a reserved attitude of the Imperial Cabinet in the Oriental 
question, would arouse a friendly feeling in England, and give rise 
to a more liberal estimate of the value of Russia in the political 
and religious balance of Europe.” He believed that the relations 
between the two Governments would soon give even greater satis- 
faction than at present. 


A number of rumours have been published this week of Napo- 
leonic designs upon Italy. ‘The Emperor intended, it was said, to 
ask a guarantee from Catholic Europe for the Pope, and to permit 
Spain to send a garrison into Rome. All these reports are denied, 
but the Italian Government has been compelled or induced to take 
a step which roused the “ party of action” up to vehement anger. 
A body of Garibaldians who have been trying foolishly enough to 
excite an insurrection in Venetia have retreated into North Lom- 
bardy, and on the 17th of November were attacked by the Royal 
The * conflict ended in the capture of a part 
and the dispersion of the rest of the Garibaldian band,” a state- 
ment which, if correct, will rouse Garibaldi to implacable hostility 
against the existing Ministry. No just opinion can be formed upon 
a telegraphic despatch, but it seems at first sight as if the Premier 
were 2 little too ready to use the sword instead of appealing to the 


| law. 


‘The Austrian Reichsrath was opened on the 14th inst. by the 
Emperor in person, with a very long, very dull, and very vague 
speech. His most important point was the announcement that the 
'l'ransylvanians had elected deputies to the Reichsrath, and his hope 
that ILungary would soon do the same,—a hope not justified by 
appearances. He alluded to the recent war as one which had ended 
in “ec nquering that splendid prize” Schleswig-Holstein, and did 
not doubt that in the glorious and happy solution of this question 
Germany would again find concord. He had been compelled to adopt 
‘+ exceptional ” measures for the security of Galicia, but hoped, too, 
they might soon be withdrawn, intended to introduce two budgets 
successively,—one for 1864 and the other for 1865,—and a plan 
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for a railway through Transylvania, and regretted the pressure 
still felt by all commercial interests. There was no allusion to Italy, 
and the only thing detinite in the speech is that Transylvania is to 
be paid for its adhesion to the plan of legislative union by a 
reduction in the poll-tax and a system of railways. 





The great discussion upon the disposal of London sewage is | 


drawing to a practical point. The Corporation of Loudon aflirm 
§ } it eee 
that the sewage amounts to 266,052,440 tons a year, which if 


extracted and dried would be equal to 212,842 tons of guano, and } 


worth 2,899,000/. They prefer using the sewage in a liquid form 
over large areas, and therefore advise a Parliamentary investigation 
before making any concessions. The Board of Works, however, 
which, having built the new drains, claims all the sewage, is not 
willing to wait, and has agreed by 26 to 9 that the best plan is 
to support a scheme proposed by Messrs. Napier and Hope. These 
gentlemen propose, it would seem, to intercept the northern sewage 
and carry it to tracts of waste land, the ‘* Dengie Sands” and 
“ Maplin Flats,” on the Essex coast, to be given to them by the 
Crown, Seven and a half per cent. are to be deducted as interest 
on the capital sunk, and the remainder divided between the Board 
and the speculators, who are in return for their efforts to enjoy a 
monopoly of the sewage for fifty years. We trust, as this plan can- 
not be carried out without Parliamentary sanction, that this prepos- 
terous job will be nipped in the bud. If the sewage is worth very 
little, as the Board appear to believe, there is no reason for haste, 
and if it is worth three millions a year, as the City asserts, it 
is no business of the public to make Messrs. Napier and Hope 
millionaires for half a century. 


An American recruiting agent appears to be bringing the Federal 
Government into discredit in Lancashire. It is alleged that he 
offers young men 15 dols. a month to work in some glass-houses in 
New York, but induces them when on board to enlist in the Federal 
army. ‘The Great Western, laden with such emigrants, has been 
stopped at Liverpool, and many of them sent back, but the agent 
himself has not been arrested. It appears from the evidence sub- 
mitted to the magistrates at Ashton that the agent, Mr. Roupell or 
Russell, really intended to secure men who would make good 
recruits, the state of their tecth, for example, being always in- 
quired after, but it is by no means proved that the emigrants 
would not have had their free option of refusing the bounty. 
Recruiting officers, however, are not very scrupulous in any 
country in the world, and if the poor people of I.ancashire are 
tempted out by imaginary promises, the law should be put in force 
as energetically as the evidence will allow. 


The military news from the North is nil, except that one deed of 
great daring is reported from Albemarle Sound, in North Carolina. 
On the 27th October Lieutenant Cushing, of the United States 
steamer Shamrock, ascended the Roanoke river towards Plymouth 
in a steam launch, with a torpedo, for the purpose of destroying the 
Confederate ram Albemarle. We passed successfully up eight 
miles of river without attracting the notice of the enemy’s pickets, 
though the river is only about 200 yards wide, passed the Con- 
federate ship Southport within twenty yards without drawing atten- 
tion, and reached the ram. The crew of his launch were only thirteen 
in number. The crew of the ram were immediately alarmed, and 
began firing, wounding one of the crew at least, and _per- 
haps others. The Albemarle, moreover, was surrounded by logs 
for thirty feet from her side, in order to protect her from 
such enterprises. The steam launch was put at the logs, which 
were broken in some feet, the bowsprit of the launch resting 
upon them. The torpedo boom was then lowered, and Lieu- 
tenant Cushing managed ‘‘to dive the torpedo under the over- 
hang and explode it just as the Albemarle fired her gun right | 
into the launch, filling it with water.” Lieutenant Cushing then 
ordered such of his crew as survived to jump overboard and save 
themselves, but most of them were captured. The Lieutenant 
himself, however, contrived to swim ashore half a mile below, and 
hide in the swamp till daylight. For some hours he walked through | 
the swamp, and so managed to get out below the town, where he 
found a negro, who brought him information that the Albemarle 


| by enclosing for building “ outlying portions” of the common 
supposed to mean Putney Heath,—if he ean obtain the ament of 
the House of Commons and of the copyholders to that st Dp. Ifthe 
, “outlying portions of the common” referred to by Lord Spencer 
| when he speaks of them as contributing “in no way at Present to 
the benefit or enjoyment of the public” really include Putney 
| Heath, we think the Earl is very much mistaken in so deseribin, 
them. As he tells us, with his usual generosity, that the echam, 
has ‘‘ been conceded in the interest of the public, and whether he 
proceeds further in it will depend on the support he receives 
from the public,” the public are certainly bound to speak out 
candidly. Aud we should doubt very much whether the conversion 
and improvement of Wimbledon Common into a park would at qlj 
compensate the public for the loss of any large portion of the 
neighbouring heath. 


’ 


| 
| 


Mr. Gladstone, whose true interest in the welfare of the working 
classes has lately been repeatedly and strongly evinced, has gent 5 
liberal subscription to the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union, with a leiter heartily approving of its objects. The real 
utility of the association has already been great, but the condition 
of any considerable extension of that influence is that which Mr. 
Gladstone thus aids to supply, and of which there is great need— 
money. a 

Lord Granville and Lord Robert Cecil have both been talking 
in public about education,—the former at Willis’s Rooms on Wad. 
nesday, in distributing the certificates of the Oxford local exami. 
nation,—the latter on the same day at Droitwich in taking the chaiy 
at the Worcestershire Union of Institutes. Both of them were 
little melancholy as to the prospects of education. Lord Granville. 
speaking of the middle elasses, said that the candidates for the 
Oxford local examinations came up better prepared, and twice ag 
large a per-centage passed as passed at first, but fewer presented 
themselves than last year, instead of more. Indeed London had 
only sent about 200 candidates. Lord Granville announced that 
in a few days the commission on middle-class schools would 
be formed, and that it would be at perfect liberty to re. 
commend what it pleased, but he hoped it would not recom- 
mend any State interference. If it does not, we do not see of 
what use it can be except as merely furnishing the public 
with knowledge which will soon cease to be exhumed from 
the blue-book. The Education Department doubtless depre- 
cate further trouble, but without recommending at least a 
system of voluntary inspection, and that a few large schools should 
be set up as standards by the State, we do not see what good the 
inquiry will have done. 

Lord Robert Cecil was even more gloomy, but more practical 
in his suggestions as to the education of the poor. He said the 
great thing wanted was a more liberal encouragement by the 
Privy Council of night schools, and schools generally for children 
above twelve years of age, who, Lord R. Cecil thinks, are the only 
real learners, and are almost ignored by the State-aid system. He 
went so far as to say the time spent in teaching children under 
twelve was mere waste,—but this he can scarcely believe, though 
it may be true that three years’ teaching after twelve is wortha 

great deal more than all the teaching that precedes that age. 


The Italian Parliament has not yet come to a vote about the 
transfer of the capital, but it seems to be admitted that it will 
pass, perhaps without a division. ‘The main argument of its oppo- 
nents seems to be that territory is to be ceded in return, that 
Genoa is t> be given up, that Sardinia is to be sold, that the 
French will return, that, in short, Napoleon is not to be trusted. 
That argument is not, whether true or false, worth much. If 
false he will not cheat Ltaly, if true he can cheat her just as easily 
while remaining in Rome as by going out of it. ‘The notion that 
Turin is abandoned to facilitate the transfer of Piedmont to France 
in return for Rome and Venetia is simply absurd. France does not 
want a Venetia upon her south-eastern flank, nor could Napoleon 
act so directly in the teeth of the rights of the nationalities. Genoa 
he might demand, and then perhaps his uncle's dictum that Italy 
united could not be conquered by France might be fairly put to 
the test. 




















had really been sunk by the torpedo. He skulked along through 
another swamp, captured a skiff belonging toa picket of the enemy, 
and so reached his squadron. Only one of his crew escaped cap- 
ture or death except the Lieutenant himself. Lieutenant Cushing 
is only twenty-two years old. He is of course recommended for 
promotion. 

Earl Spencer, the Lord of the Manor of Wimbledon Common 
and Putney Heath, proposes to turn Wimbledon Common into a | 
park surrounded by a light iron railing, and to cover the expense | 


A correspondent of the Star, obviously well informed, furnishes 
an account of the principles accepted by the Canadian Convention 
for consolidating British North America into a single State, which 


we trust may be confirmed, According to this statement the 


' Central Legislature is to be a sovereign power, able to do any act 


circumstances may require to be done, and all powers not specially 
reserved to the provinces are retained by the National Assembly. 
The American Union is breaking up for want of those two provl- 
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The Provinces are only empowered to deal with civil rights, | sufferers, but the rich baboos,—men frequently possessing from 
on these all new laws must be sanctioned by the Central | 10,0007. to 80,0002. a year,—refused to contribute a penny. They 





ven 
ace which, again, is to initiate all measures for the repres- always do, considering that benevolence is merely an investment 
sion of crime, taxation, commerce, railways and canals, and mili- in Heaven, and preferring negotiable security, 
tary or naval organization. This is true federalism, and if the Shi saaniaeah Glide ak tae dee a a vet 
rogramme is alhered to will enable the Canadians to construct a). *"° Propose — of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
p " led, but not obstructed, by strong municipalities. Knowsley and Liverpool has been postponed indefinitely in conse- 


strong State ait 


the measure a. nearly complete, and will be first of all submitted to quence of Earl Derby's serious illness. The attack is not, hoy - 


Her Majesty's Government. ever, apparently one of a dangerous character, and the latest ac- 
er J : , counts are more favourable than the somewhat alarming notice 
Dr. R. Lee, Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of | issued on Monday. 


‘burgh and general civilizer of Scotch theology, opened his Tr . : . 
Edinburg 5 Yl The Australians have gained another victory and got themselves 


week with a very sound and (for the latitude) bold! . ~ ¢ 
a cethe true function af Biblical criticisiu. ‘The more sacred, | a another oe me It fs announced that on the re-assembling of 
‘4. are. the books of the Bible, the truer it is that they con- | Parliament a bill will be introduced abolishing transportation to 
he sal : Soh Gad, Go wae mantel fob ek Cis erneind | the Australian continent. Mr. Cardwell has done the right thing, 
tain ns - scientific tities dual nse beong’st a dudaies | but we trust his despatch announcing it will contain also a very 
applia meaning and bearing, and that they should not be left | distinct assertion of the Imperial right to deal with all foreign aud 
asotienry caprices of private fancy. * That this is a ane iateneatnates quartela, and the resolve of Her Majesty's Govern- 
pook makes no difference except that we should apply our method | - - 7 ap » = ate me ° se 7 cote tng Save © 
more accurately, carefully, rigidly, lest the sense of fallible and | oy vie eae a wer ngage »4 een ao pted 
foolish men should appropriate to itself the honour which belongs | aad i oy vie Pan ~Aegee - > sopdines neith ~ omg - eee os 
tothe divine Jogos.” The method to be used ought to be precisely the _ ze ale on - peg t yo pre gg poe pes } Wal po 
same with sacred as with profane writers,—to apply all the aids of aa ng od Sek ed é ae Rtas — a ~seHr ee 
matical, historical, geographical, antiquarian commentary in n pam oo = YJ — se ‘a — setinny a es —_ ae 
order to ascertain the truemeaning. That the Biblical critic deals ore . cgi eer a oe “mg mr : 4 ae Govern- 
with writers “ who claim the assistance of a divine impulse and a —_ o rm ~Y vi — aaron “ —- anc ut for Ge 
illumination ” should make no difference at all in his method. The ng ° ‘ vane aneytn : —— a = — As it 
language, the thoughts, the feelings, the apprehensions being "* r pe ieeaae d 2 bee as yore nie ie mcg gee 
drictly human,—the divine truth contained can only be reached serine end — = nage . The remedy 
iy truly appreciating this language, these thoughts, these feclings, would seem to be a confederation such as the Canadians are now 
these apprehensions. Nor should any Church formula prevent 
them from discussing the true meaning quite without regard to the 
Church formula. The only answer to the rationalistic criticisin of 
Germany would be to defeat it with its own weapons. 


carrying out. 

A touching incident is reported from Melbourne. ‘Three chil- 
dren of a Scotch carpenter named Duff,—a boy of nine, a girl of 
éight, and another boy of five,—wandered into the bush to collect 

Sanne firing and lost themselves. The neighbours hunted them without 

Leeds se2ms to be, in proportion to its wealth, even more active | success, but at length the blacks were employed, and on the eighth 
jn Church extension than London. In May last forty-two gen-| day after their disappearance the children were found lying 
tlemen offered 25,000/. for this purpose if in the next six months| together fast asleep. ‘The eldest boy was so emaciated that his 
an equal sum could be raised. Last week it was announced that | lips would not cover his teeth, the girl had taken off her frock to 
more than 28,000/. had already been raised to meet the offer, so | keep the little one from crying with cold, but all were alive and 
that 53,000/. is now at the disposal of the Church Extension Com- | uninjured, and recognized their father as if just awaking from a 
mittee. A gentleman stated that within his recollection Leeds had} dream. According to their own account they had had no food and 
ouly five churches, which, with eight in the out- townships, made| only one drink of water between Friday and Saturday week, but 
thirteen in all at that time. There are now thirty-seven, and two] the latter statement is simply impossible, unless they had found 
building. The committee consider that while the population | some berry or succulent root which would assuage their thirst. 
increases at its present rate,—3,500 annually,—at least one new | It is creditable to the people of Melbourne that they were so 
church and school should be added yearly. deeply touched with the little girl's self-devotion that they im- 
mediately commenced a subscription, which rose to ‘ several ~ 
The National Temperance League held their annual meeting at |} hundreds of pounds. 


the Guildhall on Monday, the Lord Mayor presiding. ‘This} |. Pee eT : ‘ 
society disclaims all coercive measures, but Mr. S. Morley, the Phe return of the Bank of England shows a further increase in 
speaker who was most warmly applauded, declared that he would the stock of bullion and in the reserve of notes and coin, the former 
imprison habitual drunkards as lunatics, would forbid beer to be being 13,852,355/. and the latter 8,307,9700. The Bank Directors, 
drank on the premises, would shut up all public-houses at six in the | OWever, have not made any alteration in the rate of discount, the 
evening, and would allow the majority of inhabitants in any dis- | west price for accommodation at the Bank being 8 per cent. 
strict to refuse licences for public-houses. Mr. Morley and his Consols left off on Saturday last at 91 to 914 for money, and 
friends are a great deal too lenient. No party was ever created for 893 3 - — Yesterday ee Nae — oi ie = 
ends such as he has proposed, and the coercive teetotallers must in money, 90§, 91; for a SOF 4 cies. Men tae sages 
the end become logical. Why do they not propose at once that Egyptian loan has marked 13 4 prem., but closed yesterday at 
which they really desire, a law making the manufacture of liquor | * t® 14 prem. 
ahighly penal offence? That really would prevent drunkenness,| ‘The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
which their worrying little remedies, as weak as they are tyranni-| and on Friday week were as follows :— 











cal, never will do. A drastic law would half ruin the agricul- Friday, Nov. 1L Friday, Nov. 15, 
turists, increase disease among the feeble about thirty per Greek a ee ae 233 re 23 
cent., take out of life one of its few innocent enjoyments, en TN a ew ma * 23! 
and probably provoke a revolution. But it would enforce Spanieh Pamive so 20 ee see , “ 305 
. . : . os Jo. ¥ fi e! - oe - oo - — 
their principle, and we doubt not succeed in raising the Turkish Sour Cente., 1858. << a> an 71 va - 
standard of English morality up to that of the Hindoo, who, not ‘ai S = =: bi, - Hoy 

having the excitement of drink, makes out his necessary quantum 
by torture and debauchery. The leading British Railways yesterday and on Friday week 
ebagE eae OR left off at the following prices :— 

Some further details have reached England of the loss inflicted Friday, Nov. tl. Friday, Nor, 18 
by the Calcutta cyclone. The number of persons killed can only Caledonian .. 6. ce eet 139) oc 
be guessed at, but 4 iron ships, 40 A 1 wooden ships, 5 other wooden a. . a oe os 136 aa 7 
ships, all of large tonnage, 6 country ships, 1 sea-going steamer, tae? - om 67 
and 19 river steamers and flats, are totally lost or destroyed. Besides Lancashire and Yorkshire ~~ + Ly - fe 
2 . ond oe oe - id ve 
these 139 more vessels, with an average of 900 tons, are more or —_—S ll Ue om) 
less injured, and eighty-nine thousand native huts have been de- London aud South-Western = se. = ++ +s a “ — 
- 4 “3 a London, Chatham,and Dover .. a ee 3) - , ~ 
stroyed. The European residents of Calcutta, who are the heaviest Midland we ect ttt ° 1s . = 
losers, immediately raised a fund for the benefit of the native)  “ptaset yeormek = set a90 eet) 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


aie ee 
THE LAST NAPOLEONIC IDEA. 


| stituency, and both may be held to - entitcs e 
| stituer y, anc convey the policy which 
| thinking Italians hold to be for the hour the best. 


Italy then joins France once more, and Napoleon yester 


| day isolated, in danger at any moment of seeing the Ho} 
y 


i-— is one point of view from which the Italian Con- | Alliance once more arrayed against freedom and the « B 
vention has not been sufficiently regarded, and that is | partist conspiracy,” is to-day at the head of an army of 4 
7 a 


the additional strength it has given to the Emperor of the | million of men. 


French. Ever since the death of Cavour the position of 
Napoleon had tended towards isolation in Europe, that is, 
towards the situation which, as he has himself confessed, his 
uncle’s career has taught him keenly to dread. ‘‘ Isolation” 
is a vague word, but in diplomacy it has a definite and very 
unpleasant meaning. It signifies that the country or monarch 
to which it is applied is an object of suspicion to the remainder 
of the world, that it must attempt all enterprises and resist 
all attacks alone and friendless, that it is liable in the event 
of movement to be assailed by a rapidly formed coalition. 
That possibility is not very dreadful for England, which is 
protected from surprise by her position, which is for mere 
defence almost invulnerable, and which does not greatly desire 
to initiate any active course of policy. But it is very terrible 
to adynasty which lives by success, which has ideas to pro- 
pagate, and which presides over a people who regard ‘in- 
fluence ’”’ as the very savour of political life. To be shut out 
of ‘society ” is to an Englishman painful, but it suggests to 
a Frenchman the comparative pleasantness of immediate 
suicide. Napoleon cannot afford to be isolated, yet isolated 
he had become. Russia, though not alienated by the Crimean 
war, had watched his interference in Poland with a resent- 
ment too keen for promises to smooth away. Austria had 
been deprived of Lombardy, and was drawing day by day 
nearer to an offensive and defensive alliance with the remainder 
of Germany. England had failed him in his pet project— 
the liberation of Poland, and had satirized his pet dream, the 
Congress of civilization which was under his presidency to 
right all wrongs, and enable Europe, once more contented, to 
give up its military preparations for the work of material 
progress. The “nationalities” weary with waiting showed 
signs of losing heart, and even Italy had begun to regard him 
not as the friend who freed Lombardy and arrested Austrian 
interference on behalf of the Bourbons, but as the doubtful 
ally who supported in her ancient capital her most implacable 
foe. The Emperor had scarcely an ally when, as Marquis 
Pepoli hints, he fell back on his primary idea, the unity of the 
Latin race, and resolved to seek in that the force which 
Europe refused to concede. He has found it. Italy accepted 
the Convention as a great concession, and the Ministerial 
speeches are full of the renewed alliance. Every line of 
General La Marmora’s recent address to Parliament, an 
address frank and soldierlike to brusqueness, breathes the 
conviction that Italy is and ought to be the unswerving ally 
of France. But for the Emperor, says the Italian Premier, 
himself the man who organized the army which won the fight 
of the Tchernaya, the Italian army would in 1861 have been 
destroyed in a vain effort to resist an Austrian invasion. He 
hates the Convention, for he is a Turinese, but he nevertheless 
perceives that for the first time a King of Italy has signed 
a treaty ‘‘ with a powerful Emperor,” in other words, that 
the Convention is a second acknowledgment of the Italian 
rank among States. He does not, being soldier, with ideas 
about physical not about moral force, believe in that “ il- 
lusion ’’ a ‘‘ free Church in a free State,’’ but he hopes to get 
to Rome by the aid of the Emperor of the French—by bayonets, 
not beliefs. Venetia may be obtained also. Seeing that Italy 
and France are united, ‘‘ I think,’ says the Premier, with that 
exultant frankness with which an Italian sometimes throws 
aside the habitual veil over his thoughts, ‘I think I have 
such arguments to adduce as will convince Austria it is better 
for her to cede the province.’’ Every word of this speech was 
reprinted prominently in the next edition of the Moniteur 
without comment or qualification, as expressing to the full the 
ideas which the Emperor desires to prevail. Marquis Pepoli 
is reported to have been even more frank. He considers the 
Convention a new guarantee for liberty,—which, as he under- 
stands liberty, it undoubtedly is,—a compensation for the 
break-down in the grand idea of the European Congress, 
which, could it have been held, was to have settled for ever 
the questions of Rome, of Venice, of Poland, and of the East. 
This speech has not been reprinted, but the Marquis is one of 
the Bonaparte clientéle, is trusted by the Emperor, and is well 


known in Italy as one of the deadliest foes with whom the | 
Both speeches were interrupted in a | the sovereignty of the magnificent river whose utility to the 


Papacy has to reckon. 


crowded Chamber with repeated bursts of approval, both com- | world is half lost because it is in so many hands. 





The armies of France and Ita i 
include at this moment more than that fearful need 
effectives, of good soldiers thoroughly disciplined, al] levied 
on the same system, trained to the same manceuvres paid at 
the same rate, supplied with artillery on the same po 
abundant scale, and commanded by officers who belong in all 
essentials to the same school of war. He can now Speak to 
Germany as one who, even if Germany is united, still wielg 
an equal power, and to any single State save England as g 
political superior. He is master of the best available fightin 
machine now existing in the world, and may move Served 
towards his purposes, whatever they are, without fearing evep 
the threat which to a man who has realized his uncle’s 
failure seems always so alarming—the coalition of all Euro 
East of the Rhine. He is as strong as his uncle was = 
he commenced the invasion of Russia, while unlike him he 
has not England to dread, and draws the foreign strength he 
needs from States which are willing and not merely gyp. 
missive allies. 

It is a tremendous position, but not one which, as we think 
English Liberals ought to view with disfavour. Napoleon 
neither is nor can be popular with men who love freedom. 
He compresses the intellectual life of France too tightly for 
intellectual Englishmen to give in any cordial adherence to 
his cause. But it becomes daily more evident that so fur as 
moral forces are ever identified with political forms the West 
as a whole, is for progress, the East, as a whole, for com. 
pulsory retrogression,—that the Bonapartes and the Hapsburgs 
represent opposing ideas as well as conflicting interests, and 
that if the struggle is ever to culminate in an armed collision, 
it is well for civilization that France should be at all events 
beyond all risk of defeat. The talk of a Holy Alliance may be 
talk merely, and the stories of its reduction to form are cer- 
tainly exaggerations, but the fact that three men—the Czar, the 
Kaiser, and Herr Yon Bismark—all equally and essentially 
despots, all at heart though not equally opposed to modern 
ideas, and all confidant that physical force will defeat moral 
energy, can in an hour put 1,600,000 trained soldiers in motion, 
isa permanent danger for mankind. It is good that they 
should be restrained by any antagonist force, even if it be 
one we do not approve, by Cesarism rather than nothing, bya 
union of Latin Powers if the union of the liberal nations is still 
so hard to cement. It is good, too, that the equality of these 
forces should be so nearly perfect, that England, which alone 
of the great Powers is faithful to freedom in form as well as 
substance, should be forced whether she will or no to hold the 
balance of power, should, while standing just on the threshold 
of a new epoch in her internal political life, find herself with- 
out an exertion arbiter in a possible struggle to which al} 
wars waged as yet have been little more than prologues. 

The objects for which the Emperor will employ his new 
power are probably unknown even to himself, but it tends to 
spur him on in one of two directions. The Italian strength 
is available most easily for one of two purposes, fighting out 
the long-pending contest between France and Germany, or 
the final settlement of the great quarrel which, as Lord 
Stanley said, is so certain to revive. ‘There is no object more 
dear to Napoleon than the settlement of the Eastern ques 
tion, pending which Europe will never disarm, and none on 
which the forces of Italy can be made so directly available. 
She is a Mediterranean Power, the only one with which 
Greeks have any active sympathy, and her Ministers have 
professed openly that should the struggle arise they deem 
Italian interests identical with those of France. ‘I have 
arguments to use to Austria,’ said General La Marmora, 
“‘which will induce her’ to cede a province, and the 
only argument which has ever yet prevailed peaceably 
with the House of Hapsburg is contained in the word 
compensation.” There is one magnificent prize for which 
even that House, which never forgets the Kaisership, oF 
that the Kaisership ought by its theory to involve absolute 
power in Italy, may consent to surrender with Venetia the 
dream of eight hundred years. The “ Principalities” sound 
to most Englishmen as a vague and unpleasing expression, 
but to Austrian statesmen they mean the keys of their house, 


With the 


mand the assent of one of the most determined and most | Principalities changed into fiefs the Austrian Empire would 


moderate political powers in existence,—the Italian con- | stretch unbroken from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, would 
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terposed asa wall of granite between Russia und her ambi- 
tion. England has no conceivable interest in deprecating 
guch a result, and France, Italy, and Austria combined pre- 
gent a power Which on the Continent at least is visibly irresis- 
tible. Is it not just possible that this is the argument which 
La Marmora intends to apply, the reason for the ‘‘ reserve” 
which Lord Napier, in his strange speech to the British resi- 
dents of St. Petersburg, told them that Russia must henceforth 
display towards the ‘‘ Eastern question.” 


MR. LINCOLN. 
AP iran as soon as these lines are in our readers’ hands we 





shall all know the result of the election in the United 
States; nor do either Mr. Lincoln’s friends or his enemies 
entertain much doubt that its result will be the re-election of 
the President for a second term of office,—the first time 
that that event will have occurred (if it should be so) since 
the day of the able but unscrupulous Jackson. Indeed 
whatever may be the result, it is certain that no party so 
strong for the re-election of a President has ever existed since 
Jackson’s second return to office as exists in the United States 
for Mr. Lincoln. Considering that the man was, as Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis contemptuously called him, a mere village 
attorney, a self-educated peasant, who had indeed represented 
Illinois in Congress, and opposed with success the celebrated 
Democrat Douglas, but was otherwise utterly unknown to the 
ublic, the existence of this strong feeling in his favour is 
gufficiently remarkable. It may be taken, and perhaps justly, 
asa proof that the North either has no great statesmen, or has no 
machinery for detecting them. But even granting this, it is 
clear that Mr. Lincoln has inspired more confidence in the 
ple than men eminent there, whether on good or bad 
grounds, the men of his own Cabinet, Mr. Seward, Mr. 
Chase, Mr. Stanton. What are the qualities which have 
enabled a man with so few natural advantages to inspire even 
this qualified respect in a people carrying through—we will 
not say the greatest revolution, but certainly the revolution 
greatest in magnitude, and probably in results, that the world 
has even seen ? 

Perhaps, in the absence of that statesmanlike presence of 
mind and fertility of resource for which no one would give 
Mr. Lincoln any considerable credit, the greatest quality he 
has shown, and that by which he has most distinguished him- 
self from his more eminent colleagues, is a certain naturalism 
of mind,—closely connected perhaps, but not identical with, his 
highintegrity, which has enabled him to look at the position of 
the Government and the movements of the popular feeling as if 
he stood outside both, and were studying their situation and 
the influences which affect them almost as a student of natural 
history would study the instincts of an animal, and judge of its 
chances in a deadly struggle with another of different nature. 
Compare his few and well-marked speeches and acts with the 
false and feverish anticipations of Mr. Seward, or the ener- 
getic proselytism of any of the parties which strove to push 
him on or pull him back. He has not exactly guided the 
people or the Government, but he has discovered accurately 
the time when the people were ripe for a fresh stride for- 
wards, has declared the hour come, and never receded with 
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clude the Danube from source to debouchure, would be in- |General M’Clellan more than a patient trial. He removed 


him not before it was certain that he had not the promptitude 
or audacity to do what was expected of him. He made no 
doubt a series of even less successful experiments on General 
M’Clellan’s successors—Pope, Burnside, Hooker. But he 
tried to repair each blunder as soon as it became evident, and 
at length got a general of real merit in General Meade. No 
sooner did General Grant’s campaigns in the West make his 
abilities conspicuous than he received the highest command, 
and was left so completely unfettered in his plans, allowed so 
unhesitatingly to choose his own subordinates, that he has him- 
self volunteered to accept all the blame of non-success. This 
was clearly the course of a sensible administrator, and it has 
answered well. Every one of General Grant’s own appoint- 
ments, especially Sherman and Sheridan, have shown precisely 
those military qualities which Mr. Lincoln had not himself 
the discernment to detect. He made a number of fruitless 
experiments, but by his first successful experiment he gathered 
all the profit a shrewd and cautious man could glean from it. 
And the result is that from nearly two-thirds of its ori- 
ginal area the rebellion has been expelled, including the 
mountain fastnesses of Tennessee and Georgia, while only 
one port remains open to the Confederate commerce. 

Except his cool external way of watching the development 
of events, and his thoroughly honest experimentalism as an 
administrator, probably Mr. Lincoln’s thorough conservatism 
of feeling is his greatest recommendation in the eyes of the 
country party of the North. He is in some respects to the 
people of the North what George III. was during the first 
American rebellion to the people of England,—a man really 
identified with them in their prejudices as well as in their 
small virtues, and a clinging man who expresses the force 
with which the Anglo-Saxon cleaves alike to prejudices and 
virtues. Of course Mr. Lincoln is the George III. of a 
more instructed people, and therefore a great improvement 
on that worthy, and of course, too, he has the incalculable 
advantage of fighting against a rebellion identified not with 
freedom, but with slavery. Mr. Lincoln has a mind as much 
open to new conviction as an average Yankee farmer, which 
is saying 2 good deal. George III. had a mind as much 
closed against new conviction as an average English farmer 
of that day, and that, too, was saying a good deal. But both 
at bottom were shrewd men, with a good deal of slow tenacity 
of purpose ;—George IIT., in compensation for being much the 
more prejudiced and obstinate man, being also perhaps the 
sharper in manipulating the motives (selfish or generous) of 
his advisers, of the two. At all events we hold it certain that 
Mr. Lincoln’s thorough conservatism and legality of mind have 
been some of his greatest advantages. The North feels in every 
fibre that it is resisting a revolution, and that so far as it is re- 
volutionary it is only revolutionary to crush revolution. No 
man has given such distinct expression to this feeling as Mr. 
Lincoln. He is more revolutionary than General M’Clellan 
only because he is less so. General M’Clellan would cling to 
slavery, and let the Union go. Mr. Lincoln would abolish 
slavery to preserve the Union. The former is a conservative 
who prefers an institution to the Constitution,—the latter a 
conservative who prefers the Constitution to an institution, 
and even dislikes that institution because it has undermined 
the Constitution. The latter conservatism the North thinks 





that deceptive backward movement of the wave which is 


really only the preparation for another advance. Mr. Lincoln | 
He has | 


has never gone out of his way to anticipate or hope. 


the true political conservatism,—the former only social con- 
servatism, which it does not value, and has begun even to 


simply announced from time to time the maturity of | dread. 


a new stage of opinion, —the conditions under which 
alone the war could be successfully prosecuted, — but 
without misleading the public by dangling out political 
baits. He has kept silent when other politicians adminis- 
tered injurious stimulants to public opinion. In moments of 
triumph he has not been elated, and in moments of disaster he 
has not given any symptom of depression. He has never 
swerved for a moment, even under the excitement of the first 
great responsibility, from the principles he had accepted 
before his election, and has been apparently the most unim- 
passioned of critics as to the new steps necessary to prevent 
the surrender of any of those principles. And we believe this 
strict naturalism in the treatment of the popular forces has 
suited far better the mass of Northern Americans than one of 
Mr. Carlyle’s born ‘‘ Kings or Canning men ” who might have 
tried to mould too fast the slow fibre of American consti- 
tationalism. 

Then even as an administrator Mr. Lincoln has shown 
not indeed quick and keen discernment, but a steady experi- 
mental judgment. He promoted General M’Clellan only be- 
cause General M’Clellan had really shown judgment and 





capacity on a small scale in Northern Virginia, and he gave 


These are the qualities which, combined with the greatest 
qualities of all,—an integrity and candour above suspicion in 
a time of prevalent political corruption, and still more preva- 
lent political disingenuousness, —have gained for a mere peasant 
the popularity which an accomplished diplomatist like Mr. 
Buchanan not only could not keep but turned into scorn, and 
which an accomplished soldier like General M’Clellan has, we 
trust and believe, utterly failed to win. 


ARCADES AMBO. 
CTIVE preparations are being made for the great match 
which is to be run at the next General Election on the 
Bristol course, and last Monday both competitors were taken 
out for a preliminary canter in the presence of a large number 
of their backers. Sir Stafford Northcote’s Fremantle, three 
years, makes his first appearance on the political course, and is 
apparently a docile and good-tempered animal, but he ap- 
ared scarcely up to his owner’s weight, whose style of riding 
is, moreover, rather old-fashioned. The young one, provided 
he can last the distance, would probably go better if he were 
given a little more of his head. Mr. Berkeley’s Sir Morton, 
aged, is, on the other hand, a staunch old horse, with a showy, 
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heavy gallop, which bas more than once brought him first tothe! Butif the Liberals cannot escape from their worn-out part 
Parliamentary winning-post. It is in his favour that, on the | cries, have the Tories anything better to give us? My. Pre 
political turf also, age carries weight—a rule the propriety of | mantle is a young man, and one might have hoped that he 
which has of late been much discussed, but to which the public | would have looked at the political situation with his own ¢ es 
seem inclined to adhere. On the whole, it is probable that | But alas! Mentor was there to tutor Telemachus, and the pu i} 
Sir Morton will carry the blue and buff of Mr. Berkeley | spoke in the very spirit of Sir Stafford Northcote. Empty olati 
to the front as he passes the judge’s stand. We feel that | tudes were the beginning and the end. Mr. Fremantle js for 
we owe an apology to our sporting contemporaries for this | “progress,” but not ‘needless change.” Who ever wag jp 
feeble attempt to borrow the language sacred to the noble | favour of needless change? He is for peace, but not at ap 
animals whose contests they chronicle, but in the present | price. He is for reform, but not revolution. He is for re. 
state of parties candidates take such excessive pains to repre- | trenchment, but not ‘at the cost of efficiency.” Sir Stafforg 
sent the difference between them as purely personal, that one | sets his sails to the same breeze. He is for “ Conservative 
is tempted to take them at their word, and jest over the | progress,” but not for “‘destructive reform.” And then after 
struggle as if it were true that nothing in the shape of prin- | this perfectly unmeaning rubbish Sir Stafford had the audagj 
ciple is at stake. This sort of* language is not now confined | to give us yet once more that dreadful old Elizabeth 
to boroughs where parties are equally divided, and each side} house. That eternal mansion is a perfect bugbear. Jf 
is bidding for the votes of the trimmers. It is heard on the/comes down on the imagination like lead, and haunts 
lips alike of Ministers and would-be Ministers, of veterans as| one’s memory for the next twenty-four hours like g 
well as aspirants. Sir Stafford Northcote sings the same song} nightmare. We know the whole simile by heart, we 
as Mr. Fremantle, only a little more heavily, a little more know it is in Washington Irving, and should not be gpr. 
solemnly, with, if possible, rather less originality and fresh- | prised if some learned person were to show it to be in Homer, 
ness. We are Conservatives, say one side, with a smirk,—but | and have been a favourite metaphor with Pericles, or even 
true Conservatism means progress. We are Liberals, boast} Solon. ‘If we had an Elizabethan mansion, and wished to 
the other,—but we respect “‘the rights of property,” admire | preserve it, we should be careful to adapt it to the state of the 
‘‘a peerage who devote themselves to the welfare of the| age, and stop every flaw in the walls; but if we wished”— 
people,” and ‘love the Queen.” Meanwhile elections seem | but nobody does wish anything, except never to hear of that 
to be contested with as much spirit as ever, and our old friends | Klizabethan incubus again. Let the reader go as carefully ag 
Mr. Frail and ‘‘ the Man in the Moon ” are believed to be in no | he will through the Tory speeches, and we defy him to find a 
want of employment. Mr. Berkeley’s notion of his position | sentence with a definite meaning of any sort. Only let 
at Bristol is that he has ‘‘a host of enemies ready to fly at| us into Downing Street, they say, and then you will see what 
him, ready to cause contention among friends, ready at the | you will see,—a piece of information which is valuable, no 
time of election to flood the place with beer and corrupt it! doubt, but just a little shadowy. 
with money.” What, then, are we to suppose—that all these} Both candidates in fact seem to have felt that they had 
rivals are simply fighting for power and place, which seems | nothing to say upon politics which their audience cared to 
to be the logical result of their assertions? Or that the| hear. The Liberal has a definite policy which cannot be 
difference between them is really as great as ever it was— | carried into practice, and which he recommends by assuring 
that each party wants to go on in the old way, and wants to| people that it would effect nothing if it were. The Tory is 
persuade the constituencies, sick and tired of both parties, | ardent for progress, but then it is to be progress which leaves 
that the old way is bran new, passes through an unexplored | you just where you were when you started,—and he 
country, and leads to a fresh goal ? describes his policy in very fine words which it is undeniable 

First, let us hear Mr. Berkeley and Sir Morton Peto. What| have served him for many a long year, and so ought 
have they got in their wallet but the same old wares which | to serve him for many a year to come. In short, the differ. 
have been staled before us at every election for the last forty | ence between the rivals is that the latter wants to do nothing 
years—the ballot and the 5/. franchise? Nothing what-| because it is something, and the former to do something 
ever. And then Mr. Berkeley moans that no progress! which amounts to nothing. But then if they resemble one 
can be made with his pet crotchet, because it meets| another so much in principle, consider how wonderfully they 
with no support “out of doors;” but he never seems/ differ in everything else. Mr. Fremantle is a man ofa 
to draw the inference that if the public do not support| county family. Sir Morton is a man of business. Mr. Fre- 
him it is because they do not care about the ballot, because | mantle is young, and Sir Morton—well, he is not young. Mr. 
they are sick of the ballot, and do not believe it would do| Fremantle is prepared to devote himself to politics as a pro- 
them much good if they had it. One would think that Eng- | fession, and Sir Morton has seventeen years’ experience. Mr. 
land was made for the ballot, and not the ballot for England. | Fremantle has local connections, and the blood ofsome of the good 
If people do not care about it why do not politicians let it | old Bristol merchants running in his veins. But then Sir Morton 
drop? Why do not they turn their attention to the ques-| has been the largest employer of labour in this country, 
tions which people do care about? Even Sir Morton Peto! and indeed is quite cosmopolitan in his acquaintance 
seems to have considered it as inevitable. Then of course Re-| with working men. He has employed them in Europe, Asia, 
form had to be touched on, and whatever may be said, people Australia, and ‘“ other parts,” and must therefore be admitted 
do care about that. There is a growing feeling in society | to be ‘as capable of judging what they are made of as any 
that # certain portion of political power must before long be| man.’’ But then, on the other hand, Mr. Fremantle is 
conceded to the labouring classes, and at the same time there | a Conservative ‘of much promise,” which is also true, only 

















isa conviction that to ask the upper and middle classes to 
hand over all power to them is neither reasonable nor | 
just. We believe that almost any compromise, any plan | 
which should reconcile these two apparently conflicting | 
beliefs, would meet with an amount of support ‘out of | 
doors” which would astonish these repeaters of the old 
shibboleth. But Sir Morton Peto has nothing to do with 
ideas of this sort. They are new, and he can make neither 
head nor tail of them, but while he repeats the old song he 
tells the people of Bristol that he has set it to quite a new 
tune. Mere indefinite lowering of the qualification is not, he 
says, universal suffrage, and even if it were it would not pro- 








his promise is so very vague. However, it really is not our 
province to decide so very delicate a question as these gentle- 
men have raised at Bristol. If it were a matter of opinion, 
our poor thoughts should be at the public service, but these 
personal comparisons are positively beyond all others odious, 
and must be left to the constituency which awards the prize. 
When the rose and the lily contend for the mastery, it is 
Flora alone who can adjudge the laurel. Only is it necessary 
for a constituency which confessedly cares little for either 
party always to select its representatives from thorough-going 
party men, who address themselves to the politics not of this 
generation, but the last, and repeat without variation either 
the impracticable Liberal pledges or the worn-out Tory plati- 





duce here the same results which it has produced everywhere 
else, because we have an aristocracy that cares enough for| tudes. Young or old, it does not so much matter, so that 
power to take their share of political toil, And then rather| they have thought out the questions on which all men are 
unfortunately Sir Morton mentions the case of the Duke of | thinking, and are not afraid to tell us in plain words what is 
Newcastle, who was ‘‘ misunderstood.” No doubt he was, | the result they have arrived at. For our own part we should 
but by whom? The impatience which he suffered from was | rather expect to find such men among the rising generation 
certainly the impatience of the popular element in our consti- | than that which is passing away, and think that while elderly 
tution, and the more the franchise is lowered the more imme-| men of business, who neither want nor are fitted for office, are 
diately and directly will its power tell on the position of states- | a most necessary element in the House of Commons, they are 
men. We very much fear that however much people may | perhaps already there somewhat in excess. On the other 
love the Queen and admire the nobility, the numerical majority | hand, of all members the worst are young men who do not 


will use power as it has always used it, as indeed every class | pretend to have definite convictions—who have the ange 


has always used power—for its own advantage. | and inexperience of youth without originality or vigour 0 


nite ta ia. | oa, 
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thought. Candidates of the right sort may be found. The 

i of the commercial City of London found such a man 
_-the Conservatives of the cathedral City of Canterbury found 
another. We are disposed to recommend the electors of 
Bristol to look yet a little further. If ‘the Anchor Society 

iberal)’? and ‘‘the Dolphin Society (Conservative) ” can 
do no better for them, might not the ‘‘ Grateful Society 

urely social and complimentary)” be set to work? Any- 
thing to get the political wheels out of the old ruts. 


THE HOME OFFICE. 
UT of the seven great offices through which the administra- 
tion of the British Empire is conducted two have of late 
greatly declined in importance. The Treasury is, as it 
always has been, the nexus of the departments, the fitting 
seat for the officer whose existence the Constitution does not 
ize, but who is in fact as well as in name Premier of 
England, first among equals in the great hierarchy of power. 
ince kings ceased to declare war and peace, in fact as well 
43 in form, and the public began to be interested in all foreign 
relations, the importance of the Foreign Office has greatly 
increased, so increased that the mercantile world, with Mr. 
W. E. Forster at its head, is now loudly demanding a separate 
and working representation within the office itself. The 
War Office, since its severance from the government of the 
Colonies, has grown into a great department, so powerful 
that the old theory which reserves the army as a peculiwm 
under the Crown seems occasionally in danger of being for- 
n. With the new finance and the new interest of the 
pation not only in taxation but in the science of laying 
on taxes, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, once a clerk, 
has become the second officer of the State. A bad budget 
destroys a Ministry, a good one is held to compensate 
for almost all other blunders. The Secretary of State for 
India, once a mere “ President” of a Board, only raised 
above second-class officials by his seat in the Cabinet and 
his extensive patronage, has ripened into the greatest of 
tes, sits avowedly in the seat of the Great Mogul. 
There is no human being alive, except the Emperor of China, 
who can directly affect the welfare of so many millions as the 
able but attorney-like person who sits as senior member for 
Halifax. The Colonial Office, on the other hand, has some- 
what decreased in dignity. The concession of self-govern- 
ment to the English settlements robbed it of half its preroga- 
tives,—“‘I do not,” said the Duke of Newcastle, ‘‘ write a 
despatch to Canada once a twelvemonth,”—and the affairs of 
the remaining thirty or so possessions excite, except in times of 
crisis, very little public attention. The most conspicuous 
change for the worse, however, is that which has passed over 
the Home Office, once the most powerful of all, and even 
recently so laborious that Sir James Graham, by nature 
aglutton of work, declared the fatigue and anxiety almost 
insupportable. Nominally it still administers the internal 
executive of Great Britain, practically it has sunk into a kind 
of Court of Revisal. No particular change has of late years 
taken place in its jurisdiction except that branches like the 
care of the poor, of schools, and of trade have escaped from 
the weight of its shadow. ‘The office is still an arsenal of 
latent powers, but the country has for years been so quiet, 
official interference so limited, and administrative improve- 
ment so sluggish, that the Home Secretary regards a gaol row 
as a formidable affair, holds an order on prison diet a high 
act of legislation, and is half inclined to issue a bulletin on 
his victory over disorderly lads in Surrey. Except when a 
strike leads to a local riot, or philanthropists remonstrate 
against an execution, or some local magnate sentences a boy 
to six months’ imprisonment for stealing fruit, nobody ever 
hears of the Home Secretary. He is general referee for the 
Police, the magistracy, the governors of prisons, and the 
municipalities, but there his utility appears to end, and even 
in that capacity the present occupant of the office ap- 
pears content with revisal, and seldom takes the initiative 
which his position demands. The last general measure of any 
importance carried by a Home Secretary was Lord Palmerston’s 
Act prohibiting intramural burial, one of a hundred muni- 
cipal reforms demanded by the progress of civilization. The 
business of a great Parliamentary officer is not to wait till 
measures are forced upon him by pressure, but to take the 
initiative, not indeed in the formation of opinion, but in giving 
to the most intelligent opinion of the country the force of 
concrete law. That was what Lord Palmerston did, the 
masses being on the whole indifferent to his measure, the 
clergy decidedly opposed to it, and none but men of science 
and the medical profession recognizing its full importance. 
The Home Secretary should, we conceive, take a decided lead 





in working out the convictions at which society one by one 
arrives, should, while abstaining carefully from movement too 
far ahead of opinion, still make his influence felt as a distinct 
moving power. Here, for example, is this question which 
looks so small and is so indefinitely great—the disposal of the 
sewage of towns. 

A slight change in the habits of Englishmen, a mere modifica- 
tion in their notions of decency and comfort, hasdiverted the en- 
tire sewage of towns from the land into the rivers. The ‘‘night- 
men’’ who cleared the old cesspools sold the manure they collected 
like stable manure to the farmers, but modern arrangements re- 
quire a close pipe which must communicate with a sewer, which 
again must discharge itself into a river or other body of water 
in movement. The entire sewage is lost, and the rivers are 
ruined. The townspeople are just awaking to the mischief 
civilization has produced, scientific men are studying how 
they may best “ deodorize” sewage (what on earth is the 
objection to the good English word ‘sweeten ?’’) and the 
tribe of speculators who accept to a man Vespasian’s motto, 
“‘ Aurum non olet,” are settling down like flies. The City claims 
the sewage of London, the Board of Works, which seems, like 
the Roman Conclave, to believe that it is eternal, talks with 
glib audacity of granting a concession of all London sewage for 
Jifty years, aud it seems probable that the whole matter will 
be left to settle itself, and the municipalities will lose what 
might be a most valuable source of revenue. If there is one 
thing the great cities of England need more than another it is 
a revenue not derived from taxation, which can be devoted to 
planned improvements, yet when one comes up literally out 
of the dirt, the Home Secretary makes no effort to secure it. 
Every dirty little interest is in movement, every petty clique of 
jobbers rabid with expectation, but the constituency which the 
Home Secretary is supposed to represent, viz., the nation, has 
no mouthpiece except the press. Whoever wins in the con- 
test must apply to Parliament, and if the Home Office had 
studied the question, obtained a final verdict from science, 
—which Government can get and vestries cannot,—and framed 
a measure for the whole country, agricultural and municipal 
life might alike receive a new impetus. Sir George Grey 
will probably allow the whole question to exhale in an angr 
row in a committec-room upon the clauses of a private bill. 
We do not know and do not say that his weakness is specially 
his fault. It is the besetting sin of Home Secretaries, who 
seem to have accepted Walpole’s eternal quotation ‘‘ Quieta non 
movere,” as the sum of political wisdom. What can be more 
imbecile than the way in which possibilities of municipal 
improvement have been flung aside in our legislation 
on gas and water? We are compelled in those matters to 
depart from free trade and allow monopolies in order to secure 
the streets from incessant obstruction, but instead of granting 
them to the boroughs we grant them to greedy speculators. 
If the great boroughs supplied their own gas and water we 
should have better light and purer drink, and the means of 
either*reducing a taxation annoyingly heavy or of carrying 
out improvements which should compensate for the burden. 
Imagine a human being paying six or seven shillings in the 
pound on his rental for the privilege of living in Clerkenwell, 
or that populated cemetery, Islington? Weare happy to per- 
ceive that this mode of obtaining a revenue has been mooted 
in the City, and as the monopolists, to save half per cent. on 
their dividend, are poisoning us all with needless sulphur, and 
as the ‘‘ City” will in a year or two lose some thousands a year 
by the falling in of a lease, there is some chance of the Home 
Office being whipped by private interests into movement. 
There is nothing in the whole circuit of political thought 
which needs reform so much as the condition of our 
great cities, it is just the kind of progress which the voting 
mind is ready to appreciate, it is strictly within the province 
of the Home Office, yet the Secretary who should take the 
lead in making the growing opinion on the subject concrete, 
lags behind in the rear, quite satisfied apparently that as the 
air is pure at Falloden it may be pure enough in Shadwell 
or the wynds of Glasgow. Here is Edinburgh just aroused to 
the fact that its poorest quarter is a pest-house, a place where no 
man can live his appointed term, or keep clean, or be commonly 
decent, and half disposed to ameliorate that state of things. 
So, again, at Manchester, a local journal publishes this week 
facts which would make a South Sea Islander wince, and 
which Manchester would very gladly improve, but what are 
the boroughs todo? They want powers to lend money, and 
act sharply and sternly against the vested interests which 
protect that state of affairs, and no man alleges that 
they ought not to have them. But there is no leader 
to whom they can look for cool official guidance, cor- 





porations are slow to move, and so the matter waits till 
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some local calamity, such as an outburst of putrid fever, 


° . ° ° ara 
| unknown interiors, its productions do not tempt traders ag 


spurs on the rich to spur on the Home Office to spur on | those of Asia have done, and its levels present difficulties in the 


Parliament to give them a local bill. Suppose the profits of 
the gas monopolies granted to the Town Councils as the 
leases expire, and devoted to municipal schemes for the 
better lodging of the poor. Would that be too revolutionary 
for the Home Office? We do not suggest that particular plan 
as the best, though something of the same kind has been 
tried in several towns, but we affirm that there is a vast field 





| way of the rapid communication which modern society loves 


| It has proved very difficult, almost impossible, to pierce into 


| Central Asia, and there seems till the world is a little m 

exhausted of its resources still less temptation to pierce inte 
Central Africa. Of course science may reduce the ph sind 
difficulty to nothing. We may one day drive through i rn 
feeding some new motor by rapid dips into terrestrig] ‘ 


of labour open to any efficient Home Secretary, which every | tions, or we may discover some mode of rapid Progression 
occupant of the office neglects, and which Sir George Grey in| to which levels are no obstacle, but dreams or hallucj. 


particular never even attempts to see. 
wanted everywhere in the new war against dirt, and vice, and 
disease, and men look for it everywhere rather than the place 
where it ought to be found—the Home Secretariat. 


EARL RUSSELL ON AFRICA. 

ee RUSSELL, in the somewhat discursive speech 

which he made on Friday at Aberdeen, laid his finger 
on a very striking blot in the political map of the world. We 
are very fond of talking of the “irresistible march of civili- 
zation,” of demonstrating the progress of the whole human 
race, and of predicting the day when the great family of man, 
at last educated, at last at peace, at last reduced under the 
dominion of law, shall commence the career which some theo- 
logians who cannot realize that God is reigning now are 
accustomed to prophesy under the name of the millennium. All 
this while it is as certain as anything in politics well can be 
that progress is confined to a very limited section of mankind, 





that there are races which never advance, but perish, like the | 


Tasmanians, in the effort to begin, that the Asiatic half of the 
human family has been for ages stationary, that the African 
fourth has either not advanced or has positively receded. 
Earl Russell did not touch upon the Tasmanians, regarding 
that case as hopeless, or upon Asia, probably thinking, as we 
do, that Europe has commenced in that region its great 
work of ploughshare, ploughing up and breaking the soil 
in readiness for some new seed, but he did touch the 
African point. The great Whig is never very happy in 
these allusive speeches, his ideas, like gold, wanting to 
be beaten out thin before you can see the light through 
them, but the thought in his mind seems to have been 
in this wise :—The Africans are men, but they have not ad- 
vanced; if they never advance what proof have we that ad- 
vance is the destiny of mankind? Yet it must be, or true 
Whiggery has no foundation, consequently Africans must 
some time or other take their place in the gencral movement 
of civilization. So he affirmed that light “‘ was” to shine in 
that quarter of the world, and mentioned that Captain Speke 
and Dr. Livingstone thought so too, and reported a decrease 
in the slave trade, and altogether managed to make his point 
in a somewhat feeble and confused, but very suggestive way. 
The speculation seems rather vague, but the /iatus in the 
social maps, the existence of an entire continent without any 
trace of native civilization present or visibly to come, is 
a very curious one, and it is worth while to examine 





There is leadership | nations of that sort are wholly beyond the range of 


political foresight. And yet in spite of the decadence 
of the only African civilization of which the moderns 
have any knowledge, of the death of all ancient gotije. 
ments on the fringe of the continent, of the climate, ana 
of the physical configuration of the soil, we suspect that it is 
possible to furnish Karl Russell with a reason for the faith 
that isin him. Without entering into his vast speculation 
about the destinies of different continents, we can stil] point 
out one mode in which the civilization of Africa may be 
accomplished, and if there is one visible the idea of impossi- 
bility may be safely rejected. 

We hold that in Africa, as in Asia and Europe, the first 
necessity of civilization is the dominion of law, and this can 
be secured at first only by external force. The point from 
which that foree may be most easily applied is clearly the 
valley of the most navigable river, and it is to the future 
owners of Egypt that Africa must look for the means of com. 
mencing a new career. The suppression of the slave trade 
is good because it secures internal peace, the so-called 
wars being slave hunts, and colonization is good because it 
reduces the sum of work to be done, but neither of these 
devices really affect the interior. A strong Power, English, 
French, or Italian, once in possession of Egypt could, how- 
ever, and to judge by Indian analogy probably would, work 
steadily down the valley of the Nile towards the heart of the 
continent, discovering everywhere products which would pay 
the expenses of expeditions, and enforcing for its own gain 
the external order without which races do not advance. Such 
a Power would have at its disposal the only race which has ever 
warred successfully in Africa, the only colonists who have 
ever exercised a perceptible influence on the blood of the 
African tribes. The masters of Egypt have always been the 
masters of Arabia, of tribes who, as soldiers, are as superior 
to the sepoys as the sepoys are to Chinese, who emi- 
grate by thousands wherever service is open, who have once 
entered half the countries of Asia and Africa, and who, 
crossed with the African, produce a race altogether beyond 
the negro in capacity for rapid civilization. ‘The Fellah of 
Egyptis Arab slightly intermixed, the tribes who in the south 
stand up to British soldiers are Arab much intermixed. Once 
out of Arabia the Arab multiplies fast. He filled up the gap 
he himself had made in Numidia, and Asiatic Turkey, and 
South-Westera Persia, and the history of Mohammedan 
Spain shows how far he is capable of civilization. An active 





whether there is any ground for thinking it possible | trader, a curiously able financier, athletic, temperate, and 


that Earl Russell’s conviction should be realized within 
any time or in any mode on which politicians can rea- 
sonably speculate. The point, be it remembered, is not the 
old subject of controversy—the capacity of the African— 
upon which nothing but time can teach mankind anything 
new, but the possibility of extending civilization to a certain 
geographical region peopled or owned by the race who may 
at the time people or own it. It may for aught anybody can 








tell be the destiny of the African tribes to die out like those 
of the South Sea and Australia, or to be conquered like the 
population of the Roman world by races more vigorous than 
themselves, or to be elevated like the people of the Highlands 
of Scotland from tattooed savages hunting deer through the 
mist into a people able to hold its own in the hottest war of 





civilization. The question is not of capacity, on which 
human beings never judge accurately, but of political pro- 
babilities. Is there a reasonable hope that modern society | 
will ever see Africa reduced under the dominion of law? | 
Experience is against it, for the one great African State, | 


| courageous, the Arab can live anywhere as readily as the 


Jew, whose presence in every country is sufficient proof of 
itself that there is no climate which can permanently alter 
the character of immigrants from another soil. Guided by 
European energy the Arab might become the most successful 
of colonists, extend his rule slowly and surely from Cairo to 
the frontier of his degenerate kinsmen, ¢. ¢., through the 
richest and most fertile portions of the continent. He can 
even live, though he probably cannot be civilized, in the Great 
Desert, which once explored will probably turn out to be as 
little a desert in the true sense of the term as is Arabia itself. 
General Daumas, perhaps the ablest man the French ever had 
in Algeria, says that he hunted for the true Sahara for years, 
but he never succeeded in finding it, never saw the region in 
which human beings and palm trees could not be made to 
live. It would not take a century for any strong Power 
which had gained the confidence of the Arabs to push its 
suzerainty below the equator, or two to enforce external 
order from Cairo to British Kaffraria. The mere extent of 





Egypt, has, instead of rising, or even remaining stationary, country which seems so frightful is less by one-half than the ter- 
receded to comparative barbarism, Abyssinia has been , ritories conquered by Spain between 1497 and 1560, and Spain 
conquered by savages, Numidia, with its high civilization, | contained fewer people than Arabia, had not the aid of steam, 
has been swallowed again by the desert, and the only white | and could not avail herself of that process which, forgotten for 
spot in the darkness, the colony of the Cape, possesses, | eight hundred years, is again recommencing—the emigration 
to all appearance, no expansive force. Geography, too, is | of Asiatic races. From the birth of Christ to the fall of Con- 
against Earl Russell’s dream. The continent is terribly vast stantinople those races were in perpetual movement, filling up 
and pierced by very few navigable rivers, its climate in most | slowly but inevitably the void spaces left in the west and 
places repels the only race active-minded enough to explore | north of Europe, the hiatus created by the slaveholding 
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“rey of Rome in the real garden of earth, the oval belt of 
et the Mediterranean is the natural highway. The move- 
: t stopped, but to-day China is pouring out her millions, 
more filling up Siam, occupying Malaya, repeopling the 
Trehipelago, invading Western America, and only kept out 
f Australia by sharp and unjust legislation. All that is 
weeded 10 set the Arabs in a similar groove is the previous 
’ ization of Egypt by a Power strong enough to use the 
resources of that wonderful valley on civilized principles, and 
such an organization, though it may be distant, cannot fairly 
be regarded among the political impossibilities. 








MR. MARTINEAU ON THE CRISIS OF FAITH. 
E new series of the National Review begins very powerfully, 
nor has the confession of individual authorship, now intro- 
duced for the first time, apparently caused any diminution in the 
neral unity of aim. Perhaps the title of the Review needs a rather 
broad interpretation to adapt it to its latest phase. It is pecu- 
liarly National only so far as it is certainly a national duty to open 
the eyes of the nation to its own deficiencies, and to the value of 
that Continental culture which it is too apt to despise. This num- 
ber at least is ‘‘ nothing if not critical,” and its ablest criticism is 
directed against the narrowness of our national views. Mr. Matthew 
Amold preaches once more with his usual emphasis and felicity of 
scorn the need of criticism—sharp criticism—of the narrow indi- 
yidualism of English taste. Mr. Walter Bagehot, in an article 
which exhibits the negligent power of his lucid exposition at its 
highest point of subtlety and force, surprises us with a theory that 
the duty of the poet is to exhibit types of character and life in 
their simplest and most effective form, and having prepared himself 
with this formidable critical weapon, uses it to lower the estimate 
of Tennyson's ‘‘ ornate” art, and to hold up the frankly admitted 
but “grotesyue” power of Browning to something like the 
loathing of intellectual men, as a species of poetry which only 
half-taught, self-educated persons could be excused for admir- 
ing. Mr. W. R. Greg has made no ineffectual effort to show 
us the inherent deficiencies of our constitutional statesmen. 
An able writer, who does not give his name, in a review of the life 
of Madame De Sévigné has compared English with French women 
considerably to the mental advantage of the latter. Mr. J. J. 
Tayler and Mr, Martineau, in two remarkable theological essays, the 
former showing wide and thoughtful critical scholarship, the latter 
great force of conception and unequalled strength of statement, on 
which we have much to say, have called the German critics and 
theologians to deliver their evidence that the domestic manufac- 
ture of Biblical criticism is utterly unworthy tocompete with the 
ripest judgments of foreign learning; and perhaps the only 
article in this new number of the National Review which is not 
mainly concerned in taking active measures to reduce the self- 
esteem of English national feeling, is the interesting criticism on 
the Russian version of the Crimean war, which misses an oppor- 
tunity of comparing our army with the French or Russian to the 
disadvantage of our own. 

However, we are by no means sure that any more press- 
ing national duty can be discharged than thus to confront 
our deep English self-satisfaction with the learning of more 
profound scholars and the culture of a less eccentric taste. 
Only in assuming this calm and impartial attitude, Criticism 
may be in danger of rearing, or fancying that she rears, 
her head not only above prejudices of which we ought to be 
deprived, but above faiths which are not indeed beyond the 
reach of judicial reason—that no faith can be—but above in- 
stead of beneath the level of the critic's mind. There is a 
scepticism which arises simply out of assuming a mistaken ele- 
vation for the critic’s point of view,—from taking for granted that 
the whole ‘‘ case” for belief or disbelief lies within the grasp of the 
reason, instead of being a chain of points of confluence for diver- 
gent testimonies which branch and radiate far beyond the grasp of 
any single act of survey however wide, into a whole world of 


stration of many communicated truths than the fact that they pro- 
vide the key to much childish experience that would otherwise be 
inexplicable, and that they come home with some force to its mind. 
To assume that a superior being should be limited to the intellectual 
avenues of reaching an inferior, is to assume that by far the most 
numerous and powerful influences of one life over another should 
be surrendered altogéther in the very case where they are most 
needed. 

Mr. Martineau is probably the greatest abstract thinker in Eng- 
land. The strength of his grasp over metaphysical and psycholo- 
gical problems is beyond comparison greater than that of any recent 
writer, the late Sir William Hamilton not excepted; and no man 
marshals his thoughts and his knowledge with so much strategic 
skill. But he seems to us to have made up his mind that he can- 
not learn from the Scriptures,—almost that the Seriptures shall not 
teach him—anything whatever which he would not equally believe 
if they had never existed ; and he cross-examines them with more 
of the manner of an experienced barrister determined to explode 
their evidence where it in any way passes the limits of that of his 
own witnesses—philosophy and religious sentiment—-than of a 
student anxious to elicit from the supernatural experience of a 
nation which through centuries produced a succession of the most 
sublime prophetic teachers, the truths to which this unique ex- 
perience may have led them, and which we, but for their aid, should 
miss, even though we have deep in our own hearts the wants to 
which they supply the answer. 

Mr. Martineau would, we imagine, agree with us that there is no 
real line of separation between natural and revealed religion except 
the difference between the mere result of shrewd intellectual infer- 
ence, such as we have in the ‘* argument from design,” and the direct 
result of personal communion. He would no doubt (as we should) 
call the personal guidance of which Socrates had so deep a con- 
sciousness, a fact of revealed religion, though the revelation, com- 
ing without the same preparation of centuries as that by which 
the Jewish prophets were educated, was necessarily less clear and 
keen, But Mr. Martineau avails himself much more of this prin- 
ciple to challenge the inspirations of the higher revelation than to 
exalt those of the lower. Instead of recognizing, as we should, 
that the special gift of God to the Jews was the force and delicacy 
of their impressions of spiritual personality, the vividness with 
which they felt the movements of the invisible Will in their con- 
science where other nations would have detected only blind im- 
pulses,—instead of assigning therefore a higher and higher value to 
their strictly theological teachings, as the great stream of prophecy 
broadened and widened down tothe time of our Lord, Mr. Martineau 
uses the uncertainty and ambiguity of ordinary spiritual instincts 
in general to throw discredit on all those which took shape during 
the Jater Jewish history in the form of distinct Messianic yearnings, 
and which at length reached their full significance in the theology 
of St. Paul and of St. John. We need not say that we heartily 
agree with him,—for, in these columns we have maintained it 
at the expense of no little obloguy,—that the literature in which the 
Jewish communion with God is recorded, is subject to the ordinary 
conditions of human literature, that is, to such general disturbing 
influences of error and passion as affect all literature, and also, like 
every other literature, to special disturbing influences of its own, 
and that only by anxiously allowing for the effect of such refracting 
media can we make it as truly revealing as God intends it to be. 
But Mr. Martineau seems to us to use these disturbing influences 
almost with triumph to prove that God could not reveal any- 
thing to us through the Jewish inspiration which He had not 
given us the power of amply verifying in other ways. If you 
admit freely to him that the “highest religious light is not 
free from the shadows of humanity,” he works the admission with 
so much effect that one wonders what has become of the light. 
We do not see, for instance, why almost all the masterly but one- 
sided argument by which he attempts to break down the credibility 
of any inspiration which should assert the Incarnation, might 
not be turned with equal effect, by one who did not accept 
Mr. Martineau’s spiritual philosophy, to show that the Jewish 





thought above our heads. The theological writers in the National 
Review, enlightened, learned, and powerful as they are, seem to 
us to apply the criticism of the mere understanding, which is 
applicable to all questions of external evidence and historical 
analysis, to test principles and faiths which lie as much above the 
p of mere understanding as the existence and personality of 

If the child is to form any notion of its parent it must in 

some sense criticize, but if it is to form a ¢rwe notion it must criti- 


cize from below, not from above,—it must be satisfied to recognize 


much that it cannot fathom or measure, to accept personal im- 
pressions of truth vividly made without being able to justify them 
intellectually,—it must be content to demand no further demon. 


prophets, Christ, and His apostles, give no evidence worthy of a 
moment's consideration to the existence of God. Probably Mr. Mar- 
| tineau would at once admit this, and say that the higher inspiration 
_ only teaches us as itdoes, by bringing up into conscious thought, and 
interpreting, the true meaning of the lower inspiration which we 
all receive. And this is no doubt true; but it is none the less true 
that but for the influence of Jewish history and teaching on the 
world the religious problem would probably be for all of us pre- 
cisely as unsolved as it was for Aristotle or Cicero. But if Mr. 
Martineau admits that in spite of the unscientific errors of the 
! Jewish intellect and the dark vindictive passions of the Jewish 
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heart, Jewish inspiration has been amply sufficient to explain and 
purify our own glimpses of thefundamental fact of God's personality, 
we certainly are wholly unable to understand why the same may 
not be said of that great truth which so long brooded dimly in the 
mind of the Jews, and gave rise to so many grand but enigmatic 
prophecies concerning a Being uniting God with Man, who was des- 
tined to fulfil in himself the ideal of human righteousness and purify 
it thencefurth. ‘* Such a fact as the Incarnation,” says Mr. Marti- 
neau ‘namely, that a seeming man, born, suffering, dying, was really, 
Infinite God, incapable of birth, suffering, death, could never be 
assured to us but by those who are admitted behind the scene of 
the finite world. Mere witnesses, few or many, are useless here; 
they. can tell us only what they have seen and heard; and this is a 
thing neither visible, nor audible, and traceable by no characteristic 
and exclusive signs. Unless therefore those who affirm it can 
make good aclaim to know what humanly is unknowable, the 
doctrine must be left to its place among the historical developments 
of religious faith.” Let us read in place of this :—‘‘ Such a fact 
as the personal existence of God could never be assured to us but 
by those who are admitted behind the scene of the finite world. 
Mere witnesses, few or many, are useless here; they can tell us 
only what they have seen and heard; and this is a thing neither 
visible nor audible, and traceable by no characteristic and exclusive 
signs. Unless therefore those who aflirm it can make good 
a claim to know what humanly is unknowable, the doctrine 
must be left to its place among the historical developments 


of the reverential sentiment,”—and we do not see how 
the force of the argument, if it has any at all, would be 


affected, though no one would dispose of it with more ease than 
Mr. Martineau. Of course no one supposes that the witnesses of 
Christ’s external life, merely as such, can give any testimony as to 
his divine nature. Our Lord himself denied the possibility of 
such testimony ; when Peter confessed his belief “Thou art 
Christ the Son of the living God,” He replied “Flesh and blood 
have not revealed it unto thee, but My Father which is in Hea- 
ven.” St Paul speaks in precisely the same manner of God 
having revealed His son in him, nor can we understand how 
any revelation at all of divine personality is possible, if it is not 
equally possible for the Father or the Son. ‘That all revelation 
implies ** admission behind the scene of the finite world” is, we 
should have supposed, a truism rather than a truth. But whatever 
doubt there may be as to the composition of the Gospels, there is 
certainly none as to the direct and constantly repeated evidence of 
St. Paul in the Epistles that he had been admitted “behind the 
seene of the finite world,” to communion with the Son of God 
through whom all things were made. 

The only true question for a ‘(heist is of course not “ can God 
disclose to us what He will of His own personal life,” but has He 
done so? There is no more intrinsic difficulty in His communi- 
cating to men, ‘** This is my beloved Son, whom I have sent into 
the world to save it,” than ‘* I am that I am ;” and to many minds, 
certainly to ours, the former communication is the natural supple- 
ment of the latter. Mr. Martineau heaps deserved censure on M. 
Guizot for not admitting that there is visible and rapid * develop- 
ment” in the prophetic teaching concerning God in the Old 
Testament,—but he makes that very development a ground 
of scepticism directly he arrives at the New. He points out that 
the first thoughts of the disciples of Christ were vague, doubtful, 
hesitating, concerning His true nature. Of course they were. ‘The 
words, ** What manner of man is this that even the winds and the 
seas obey him?” are surely not dogmatic words. Mr. Martineau 
distinguishes on a very slender basis (chiefly derived from a hypo- 
thetical use of the Gospel to the Hebrews) three distinct dog- 
matic stages in the speculation concerning Christ’s person; the 
first dating His divine nature only from His baptism, the 
second from His birth, the third from His eternal life. The truth 
we take to be, that the stages were not dogmatic at all, but that 
a varying belief concerning Him did grow gradually into a divine 
certainty,—connecting His personality on the one side with those 
gleams of prophetic thought concerning a personal Wisdom, or 
Logos, or Son of God, which answered in the Jewish theology to 





thetheosophy of Babylon and the later ‘ processsions or Aons” 
of both Syrian and Egyptian Gnostics, and on the other side | 
with that conception of One meek and lowly, and made perfect | 
through suffering, which so strangely mingled with the grander 
Messianic hopes of the prophets. But why Mr. Martineau, | 
who believes so deeply that God enlarged and purified the concep- | 
tions of the Father's personality from age to age, should declare the | 
impossibility of [lis doing the same for that of the Son, and regard | 
** development” as a sign of invention in the latter case, of discovery | 
in the former, we confess ourselves unable tosee. His treatment of | 


critical difficulties isalmost eyually arbitrary. If the divine nataregy 
Christ is dated from the supernatural birth, he pushesit aside as indi 
cating the second stage of a fluctuating opinion as to our Lord's 
nature; but where the miraculous birth is wholly ignored, and the 
ministry of Christ is recorded only from His baptism,—accordin 
to Mr. Martineau a note of comparative antiquity, —as in the fourth 
Gospel, its evidence is rejected altogether, because the teachin 
as to Christ’s nature is higher still. > 

For ourselves, we cannot see how any one who has taken the 
great step of believing in God,—not, that is, in a mechanical intel. 
ligence contriving the world, but in a spiritual and persona) 
Father, should see more than that kind of strain on revelation which 
really strengthens it, in the teaching as to the Son. Personality ig 
not personality in the Christian sense at all without divine love: 
and eternal divine love implies an eternal divine communion 
and object of love. All Unitarian systems of thought teng 
to settle back gradually into Pantheism or Deism, and not only 
on this account,—but also because their teachers have a constantly 
increasing difficulty in distinguishing divine revelation from 
human aspiration. Those who can believe that the Son of God 
actually passed from the invisible world into ours know the meap- 
ing of revealing power; the Unitarian may feel the power even 
more deeply, but he questions and refines as to its origin till he 
scarcely knows his own belief. Mr, Martineau has done more than 
almost any living thinker to diffuse a realistic philosophy amongst 
us, but his realism fails him when he comes to the verge of history, 
He can almost believe in the invisible divine and self-existent 
‘Ideas ” of Plato, but he cannot believe in One who renounced 
the invisible world for that of time and history. And yet the 
solution of the question, whether man or God originated the life of 
self-sacrifice for others, is perhaps the true ‘‘ crisis of faith.” We 
can enter heartily into all the many perplexities which affect the 
authenticity of the sacred literature, but we can scarcely conceive 
literary difficulties which would so dim the splendour of St. Paul's 
faith concerning Him “ who, being in the form of God, made Him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a servant” 
as to make it seem rather a human invention than a divine 
truth. 





THE ANATOMIST CURATE. 
ILE Rev. John Hunt, Curate of St. Botolph, Aldgate, is not, 
it may be fairly presumed, a man of much discretion, but 
that does not exactly justify a coroner’s jury in laying down 
ex cathedré the limits of clerical education. ‘That function, one 
would think, if it rests anywhere, is vested in the Episcopal Bench, 
and not with twelve worthy tradesmen assembled to judge whether 
a stillborn child had or had not come toa natural end. Mr, Hunt, 
it would seem, is a curate who, whether from taste, original 
destination in life, or a conscientious conviction, thinks it ex- 
pedient that a clergyman should study something beyond Latin 
and Greek and a somewhat superficial system of theology. He 
even ventures to believe that an English incumbent, who is 
incessantly brought by his office into contact with the very poor, 
with the diseased, the sick, and the dying, with crowds who defy 
habitually all the laws of hygiene, anda few who from time to 
time are left to perish for want of the skill they cannot command, 
would be made more efficient by a practical knowledge of medicine. 
As in many another “ viewy ” person, however, Mr. Iunt’s wide 
ideas are not corrected by average common sense, and instead of 
pursuing his studies like a reasonable being in connection with 
some hospital or infirmary, he must pursue them in private, 
obtaining subjects secretly from his medical friends. Indeed, 
if the truth were known, we dare say that, though wise 
enough to perceive the value of surgical knowledge to a Christian 
pastor, he was priestly enough to be a little ashamed of pursuing a 
study so “secular.” At all events he pursued it privately in his 
lodgings, greatly, we suspect, to his landlord’s annoyance, and in 
one instance obtained from a medical friend a stillborn child for 
dissection. ‘This body, with an infatuation of which one would 
think only a scientific curate could be guilty, he would not keep 
in his lodgings, but deposited in the vault of his church, without 
concealment, but without clearly informing the sexton of the mode 
in which he obtained it. ‘That official of course, full of the idea 
that a clergyman’s only business with bodies was to bury them, 
suspected unutterable things, there was an inquest, a protracted 
examination, a great deal of evidence nasty euough out of a dis- 
secting-room, though not damaging to Mr. Hunt's character 
except for ordinary discretion and sense, and finally this special 
verdict returned by the coroner’s jury:—‘‘ That the deceased 
child was stillborn, and the jury, while admitting the right 
of the Rev. Mr. Hunt to study medicine, are of opinion that it 
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gould be better if he confined his studies to matters of a clerical | theology, never lay bare the bones of the heart in order to heal its 
clusion of the study of anatomy.” diseases. 


character, to the ex ; ; 
We do not know that we ever read a more curious exhibi-/| We have assumed of course all through that the jury did not 


tion of that middle-class quasi-reverential feeling which is fast intend to imply, as their words might seem to do, that it is possible 
reducing the English clergy to a position between that of | to study medicine to purpose witout studying anatomy first, or 
wen and women. The first impulse of every educated man on | that the practice of medicine may be praiseworthy while that of 
reading the verdict is probably to utter an anathema on its delibe- | surgery is “ unclerical.” If they meant either of those absurdities 
rate and formal impertinence, the jury having exactly as much to | their opinion is not entitled even to the respect of contempt, but 
do with Mr. Hunt's studies as with those of the Archbishop of | we do not believe they did. They were simply expressing the 
Canterbury or Lord Palmerston, but the anathema would be un-| feeling becoming engrained in the popular mind that a pastor 
just. The decent but ignorant people who usually sit on coroner's | should be ignorant of all but theology, that art and science are 
juries never know, and cannot fairly be expected to know, the | irreligious, that a minister should confine himself to preaching and 
limits of their authority, while the coroner is far too rejoiced at | visiting, with good books for his sole reading and gossip for his only 

ing any intelligible verdict at all to quarrel greatly with its | recreation. ‘There are parishes in England where the clergyman 
form. Ignorant people always like to publish their “ sentiments ” | must study chemistry on the sly, and geology in silence, and there 
on any matter of interest, and this particular jury, we doubt not, | is scarcely one in which the sight of an easel in the vicar's sitting- 
ally felt the “sentiment” which they expressed. They really | room would not give deep offence. By an odd but explicable 
considered medicine, or at least its foundation—anatomy, a very | whim the study of astronomy, of all sciences the most absorbing, is 
anclerical study, and being entirely unrestrained by taste, judg- | exempted from censure, but it is the only one which would provoke 
ment, or knowledge, they said so, characteristically enough guard- | from a party in the parish no kind of hostile comment. Such 
ing in the words of their verdict against any invasion of Mr. | narrowness is, we are bound to say, almost confined to laymen, 
Hunt’s legal right. They did not know ‘if they denied Mr. | but it is lay opinion which in England creates the external law of 
Hunt's right of study what dreadful consequences might not | the Church, and the opinion expressed so clearly by the City jury 
follow to the unhappy curate, and being su(ficiently fair people, | has two permanent and most pernicious effects. It forces on the 
as well as more than sufficiently stupid, they carefully pro- | clergy a kind of hypocrisy, an appearance of ignorance they do not 
tected that. He had a “right” to study anatomy, only being | feel, and it lowers throughout the country the clerical ideal. The 
in orders he had better not use it. Why not? Because anatomy | true pastor to ow minds is the man who, learned in all human 
js a wicked pursuit, or useless, or frivolous, or injurious | learning, familiar with all human practice, physician and teacher, 
to the mind? Not a bit of it. Even a coroner's jury is not | savan and divine, farmer and orator, uses those rich stores of 
exempt from disease, and consequently is not inclined to/ capaeity to higher ends than gain, who, touching life at all points, 
deny that anatomy may bea valuable study, but it is in their | comprehends it in all, and derives from his comprehension the 
judgment as men of the world not consistent with the ‘“cleri- | power of healing the physician obtains from the study which the 
cal” character, that is, with the total incapacity to do any- | St. Botolph’s jury have taken on themselves to condemn. ‘There 
thing except preach or keep a school which the English middle | must be anomalies, it would seem, in every condition of English 
class choose to think a qualification for the pastorate. ‘The verdict is | life, but the limit of reason is surely passed when we contrive to 
really directed not against this special study, but any study what- | create an opinion under which St. Luke would have been pro- 
ever not obviously essential to sermons. Not only is a knowledge of | nounced “ unclerical,” and St. Paul have been condemned by a 
anatomy not “ unclerical,” but the most successful missionariesever | jury for knowing how to make tents for the Roman army. 


employed either by the Established or Nonconformist churches have 
been at once pastors and surgeons, have preached to the heathen in . Ros a ’ 
themorning and cured their ailments in the afternoon, have gained a THE HAMILTON-DOUGLASES.—(CONCLUSION.) 
hearing by distributing pills and secured converts who trusted ORD JOHN HAMILTON was, on the downfall of his family, 
them first because they cured painful sores. The world would be kindly received at first in France, but lost the favour 
much the worse for the absence of Medical Missionaries. Dr. | of the Guises by refusing to embrace Roman Catholicism. Queen 
Mary sent him a ring on the eve of her execution in testi- 


Judson, one of the most successful preachers who ever lived, was a 
skilled anatomist, and missionaries have been heard to regret keenly | mony of the fidelity (as she believed) of his family, and this is 


that knowledge of medicine is not made an absolute condition of | still kept by them,—an honourable memorial if it were only 
selection. ‘The use of such knowledge is at least as great in an | justified by facts. In 1585 Lord John Hamilton and his brother 
English parish, where in hundreds of cases the poor man must | joined the other banished Lords who in that year returned to 
either go without aid or obtain it from the only man in the parish Scotland from England, and gathering 10,000 men besieged King 
who will give him the assistance of science without expecting | James in Stirling Castle, and compelled him to grant them pardon 
reward in cash. Be he ignorant or well trained, the people still | and a complete restoration to their titles and estates. The earl- 
come to the pastor, and the only difference is that while if he has | dom of Arran and the baronies of Hamilton and Kinneil, with 
studied the “ unclerical ” science he can relieve them skilfully, if he | other estates of the family, had been granted away to Captain 
has not he is compelled to fall back on old women’s recipes, or the | James Stewart, the King’s favourite, grandson of Lady Margaret 
cram rules of some homoeopathic manual, or his own intelligence, | Hamilton, only daughter of the first marriage of James, first Earl 
which, as intelligence does not even teach a man where his own | of Arran, but he was now deprived of them again. A Parliament 
stomach is, is not worth a great deal. His wife’s practice is | in December, 1585, repealed the Act of forfeiture against the Ham- 
even more riskful, for women have a brave faith in drugs, | ilton family, and they resumed their former position. Lord John 
and the minister’s wife is consulted in cases where pallia- | Hamilton was appointed Lieutenant of the South of Scotland when 
tives are of little avail. We do not hesitate to say that the | the King went to Denmark in 1589 to espouse a Danish Princess, 
general study of medicine by English clergymen would do | and was created Marquis of Hamilton at Holyrood House, April 17, 


more to reduce the sum of English misery than any single | 1599, and became a kind of favourite of King James, who fre- 
change likely to occur in society, and that it would directly | quently visited him at Hamilton. He died April 12, 1604. He 
left a natural son, Sir John Hamilton of Letrick, father 


strengthen their strictly ‘‘ clerical” influence. There is no man 
to whom you listen so readily as the man who has assuaged your | of the first Lord Bargeny. He was succeeded by his only legiti- 
mate son James, second Marquis of Hamilton, who became fourth 


pain, no man who may pray by the bedside of the dying so heartily 
4s he who has striven in vain to postpone the dread hour which | Earl of Arran on the death of his uncle, the insane Earl, with- 


he now strives to soothe. There are no two functions in life more | out issue, in March, 1609. King James in May, 1608, sepa- 
directly en rapport than those of physician and pastor, but what | rated from the Crown the lands, &c., belonging to the Abbey of 
need of long-drawn argument when an unanswerable illustra- | Aberbrothwick, or Arbroath, and created them into a temporal 


tion lies so close at hand? The verdict of this sapient jury | lordship in Hamilton's favour, with the title of a lord of Parlia- 
He was sworn a Privy Councillor, appointed one of the 


amounts to an assertion that it is highly ‘unclerical” for a ment. 

minister of Christ to qualify himself to imitate as closely as pos- | Gentlemen of the Bedchamber and Lord Steward of the Household, 
sible his Master's walk on earth. The single secular office | and created a peer of England by the titles of Baron of Enner- 
assumed by Jesus was that of physician—healer, and the fact that | dale, in Cumberland, and Earl of Cambridge, June 16, 1619, 
He had and could have no need of study cannot diminish in any | with limitation to the heirs male of his body. He died at 
degree the weight of His example. Mr. Hunt cannot heal with-| Whitehall, March 2, 1625, a few days before King James. He 
out means, but that is a reason for studying how to use means, not | was succeeded in his honours by his eldest son James, third 
4 Treason for neglecting them. He cannot forgive sins either, but | Marquis of Hamilton, fifth Earl of Arran, and second Earl of 
4 jury would hardly aver that he was therefore never to study | Cambridge, who with his brother William, Earl of Lanerick, or 
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Lanark, played important parts in the great Civil War, and 
became the first and second Dukes of Hamilton. We can give 
but a brief outline of their careers, which are identical with the 
history of England and Scotland during that period. They 
both fully maintained the Hamilton family character for intrigue 
and inconstancy, though they were both men in some respects of 
estimable character and considerable ability. 

James, third Marquis, was born June 19, 1606, educated in 
Scotland till he was fourteen, and then sent to Court, and married 
to Lady Mary Feilding, daughter of William, Earl of Denbigh, 
niece of the first Duke of Buckingham, and sister of the Parliamen- 
tary General Bazil, Earl of Denbigh. He then went to the 
University of Oxford till his father’s death, when after carrying 
the Sword of State at the coronation of Charles I. he returned to 
Scotland, to attend to the family property impaired by his father’s 
magnificent style of living. He was employed by the King in 
1630, haying received various appointments previously, to con- 
clude a treaty with Gustavus Adolphus for a contingent of 6,000 
men to aid that King against the Imperialists. Hamilton was 
accused by Lord Ochiltree of intending to employ these men to 
procure for himself the Crown of Scotland, but the charge not 
being proved, the accuser was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, Hamilton joined Gustavus with the contingent and took 
part in the battle of Leipsic, but quarrelling with that great com- 
mander on the ground of neglect, and his troops suffering greatly 
from sickness, he abandoned the enterprise in disgust before the fatal 
battle of Lutzen. He was appointed Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1638, and here began his 
political difficulties. He himself leant to the Presbyterian form, as 
did more decidedly his brother William, but he always professed, 
and probably in the main entertained, loyalist views on civil 
matters, though he may never have "quite lost sight of the idea 
that in case of a revolution he might, as a moderate Presbyterian 
and in the line of succession to the Crown of Scotland, be called on 
to replace the House of Stewart. He was at first much trusted 
by the King, and was considered one of the junto of three—Laud 
and Wentworth being the other two—who governed the three 
kingdoms. Charles sent him down in 1639 to the Firth of Forth 
with a fleet and three regiments to overawe the Covenanters, but 
his demonstration ended in nothing, his own mother (Anne Cun- 
ningham, daughter of the Earl of Glencairn), a strong Covenanter, 
appearing, it is said, on the shore at the head of a troop of horse, 
and drawing a pistol from her saddle-bow, declaring she would 
be the first to shoot her son should he land to attack his country- 
men. Charles now entrusted him with a commission to treat with 
the Covenanters, with permission to assume the appearance of 
being one of them if that would advance the King’s objects. 
Hamilton succeeded so well with the Covenanters that he gained 
their confidence and lost that of the King, who believed he had 
actually (as he possibly had) gone over to the other side. By the 
interest of some of the leading Covenanters he escaped the ven- 
geance of the Long Parliament, and in 1641 was the recognized 
head of one of two parties in Scotland considered hostile to the 
Court, but antagonistic to eachfother, the Earl of Argyll heading 
the other. Then took place the strange affair during the King’s 
visit to Scotland in that year called ‘‘ the Incident,”—the intended 
seizure of Hamilton and Argyll by the King’s orders, at the insti- 
gation of Montrose, on a charge of treason. ‘They received timely 
notice and made a hasty flight, but returned on re-assurances of 
safety, were absolved from all aspersions, and again treated as 
friends by the King. In the commencement of the Civil War his 
antagonism to Argyll led Hamilton to espouse the Royal cause, and 
he was with the King till 1643. On the 12th of April in that year 
he was created at Oxford Duke of Hamilton, Marquis of Clydes- 
dale, Earl of Arran and Cambridge, and Lord Avon and Ennerdale, 
to him and the heirs male of his body, with remainder to his brother 
and the heirs male of his body, remainder to the eldest heir female 
of his own body, and the heirs male of her body, they bearing 
the arms and name of Hamilton, with remainder over to 
his own right heirs. He was then sent down to Scotland to 
endeavour to prevent the junction of the Scotch with the English 
Parliament in the celebrated League and Covenant, but he com- 
pletely failed, and on his return to Oxford in December of the 
same year, being accused by his rival Montrose of commerce with 


placed himself—but the King’s obstinacy on the point of Episona 
prevented the success of his efforts. Charles, however, gave hin 
grant of the hereditary office of Keeper of Holyrood House 18th 
August, 1646. He remained quiescent during the troubloys 
1647, but towards its close regained sufficient influence in Scotland 
with a certain part of the Presbyterians to induce them to ent 

‘ : : et 
into what was called “the Engagement” to raise forces for the 
relief of the King, who had at last surrendered the contested point 
of religion. Simultaneous risings took place among a portion of 
the Presbyterians in England, and Hamilton, who had for the 
time overawed the party of Argyll and Loudon, entered Englana 
in July, 1648, co-operating with Sir Marmaduke Langdale at the 
head of the English Royalists. But these elements consorted 80 ill to. 
gether that it was no difficult matter for Cromwell to defeat them 
separately at the battles near Preston in August, and the Duke 
after escaping from the rout, surrendered to Lambert at Ut. 
toxeter on the 25th of that month. The English Parliament, 
or the section acting with the army, was little disposed to tole. 
rate the continual vacillutions of Hamilton, and on the ¢i) 
of February, 1649, he was brought to trial as Earl of Cap. 
bridge, condemned, and executed on the %th of March, He 
was excepted out of Cromwell's Act of Grace in 1054, ang 
his estates forfeited, reserving out of them 400/. a year to 
his eldest and 200/. a year to his youngest daughter. The 
Duke was succeeded in his dignities and estates by his brother 
William, second Duke of Hamilton, born in December, 1614, 
and educated at the University of Glasgow. He travelled 
abroad for some years and returned from France in 1637. Qp 
the 31st March, 1639, he was created Earl of Lanark ang 
Lord Machanshire and Polmont. He was made Secretary of 
State for Scotland in 1640, and arrested with his brother at Oxford 
in December, 1643, but made his escape to Scotland, where he 
joined the Covenanters. He acted as a Presbyterian leader during 
the year 1617, being appointed one of the Parliamentary Commis. 
sioners to attend on the King. He joined with his brother in the 
Engagement of 1648, and was left in command of the Engage. 
ment party in Scotland while his brother invaded England. 
But on the defeat at Preston the party of Argyll rose in arms, 
and overthrowing Lanark, welcomed Cromwell to Edinburgh, 
Being excluded from public employment for his share in the En- 
gagement, Lanark went abroad to Prince Charles at the Hague, 
who bestowed on him the Order of the Garter. He accompanied 
Charles to Scotland in 1650, but the Covenanters would not tolerate 
his presence about the King, and he retired to the Isle of Arran 
till January, 1651. The power of the Covenanters being then 
broken by the battle of Dunbar, and the King of Scots 
being more at liberty, Hamilton was allowed to attend on the 
King, and raising a troop of horse at his own charge went with 
Charles on the expedition into England. At the battle’of Wor- 
cester, on the 3rd of September, he was wounded in the knee and 
taken prisoner, but escaped the fate of his brother by dying of his 
wound on the 12th. TIlis only son died an infant, and as he left 
only four daughters, the earldom of Cambridge became extinct, but 
the Dukedom of Hamilton (in accordance with the patent of 1643) 
devolved on his niece Anne, who married Lord William Douglas, 
eldest son of William, first Marquis of Douglas, by his second 
wife, a daughter of the Marquis of Huntley. We come, then, 
again to the House of Douglas. 

William Douglas was created Earl of Selkirk and Lord Daer 
and Shortcleuch, August 4, 1646, and fined 1,000/. by Cromwell's 
Act of Grace of 1654. On the Restoration, on petition from the 
Duchess his wife, he was created Duke of Hamilton for life, and 
was sworn a Privy Councillor. He at first was chiefly engaged 
in repairing the dilapidations made in the family property by 
the recent civil war, but after the year 1673 assumed a promi- 
nent position in the Scotch Parliaments as the opponent of 
Lauderdale, the chief Minister of Charles in Scotland. Matters 
ran so high between the parties that in revenge for one flagrant 
act of deception on the part of Lauderdale his assassination was 
actually proposed, and only rejected by the influence of Hamil- 
ton—a satisfactory testimony to the improvement of the Douglas 
blood in his person. He continued to oppose Lauderdale, and when 
the insurrection of the Presbyterians took place in 1679 he offered 
to mediate with the insurgents if their grievances were inquired 
into, but in vain. He had, however, the Garter given him in 





the Covenanters for his own ends, was not allowed to approach the 
King’s person, and committe] a prisoner to Pendennis Castle in | 
Cornwall. From this he was transferred to St. Michael’s Mount, | 
in the same county, and was only released on the surrender of that | 
stronghold to Fairfax's forces towards the end of April, 1646. He 
waited on the King at Newcastle in July, and was employed by | 
Charles to negotiate with the Covenanters—in whose hands he had ! 


1682, and was sworn a Privy Councillor and appointed one of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury to James VII. (II. of England) 
and an Extraordinary Lord of Session, but on the arrival of the 
Prince of Orange in England Hamilton presided over the meeting 
of the Scotch nobility at Edinburgh which invited the Prince 
to assume the Government, and also over the Convention of 
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— 3 which declared the throne vacant, and invited William 
and Mary to fill it. He was afterwards appointed President of 
the Council and High Admiral of Scotland, and filled other high 
offices till his death, in March, 1694. According to Burnet he 
was rough aud boisterous in his manners, and wanted polish, but 
was candid and sincere. He was also of an overbearing temper, 
either fit to submit nor to govern.” In short he was a Douglas, and 
not a Hamilton. He had, however, considerable knowledge of his- 
tory and of the laws of his country, and is reported to have had a re- 

to justice. His widow, Anne, a woman of exemplary character, 
on the 9th of July, 1698, resigned her dignities into the hands of 
King William in favour of her eldest son, James, Earl of Arran, who 
was thereupon created Duke of Hamilton with the original prece- 
dency. One of the articles of the treaty of Utrecht provided that the 
French King should do justice to the Hamiltons with respect to 
their French honours, and accordingly their claim on the dukedom 
of Chatelherault was compounded for by 500,000 livres, secured 
on the Town Hall of Paris. The Duchess died in 1716. ‘The 
title of Earl of Selkirk devolved on her second surviving son, 
Lord Charles, and after his death on the third son, Lord John— 

bly to a new patent obtained in 1688—subsequently on 
the grandson of Lord Basil, fifth surviving son, from whom the 
present Earl of Selkirk is descended. The fourth son, Lord 
George Douglas, was created Earl of Orkney, and was the husband 
of William IIL.’s mistress. ‘This latter dignity passed through 
heiresses to the wife of the lon. Thomas FitzMaurice, brother of 
the first Marquis of Lansdowne, and the grandfather of the present 
Karl of Orkney. The youngest son of the Duke of Hamilton, 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, a distinguished naval oflicer and a Lord 
of the Admiralty, was the father of Sir William Hamilton, well 
known as a classical antiquarian and a diplomatist, and as the hus- 
band of Nelson’s Lady Hamilton. 

James, the eldest son of William and Anne, Duke and 
Duchess of Hamilton, as Earl of Arran, served two campaigns in 
France, and was recommended by Louis XIV. to the favour of 
James If. (VII. of Scotland) on his accession. He filled some 
household offices and had a regiment, and in 1686, in the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, he had a grant of the estates of Cultness, in 
Ianark, North Berwick, in Haddingtonshire, and Goodtries, in 
Midlothian, forfeited by Thomas and David Stewart, as a 
reward for opposing the Earl of Argyll’s insurrection. He 
adhered to James at the Revolution, and opposed his deposition in 
the Convention of the Estates, kept up a correspondence with the 
Court of St. Germain’s, and was twice committed prisoner to the 
Tower of London. It caused great astonishment and some in- 
dignation on the part of Argyll and the Whigs when, notwith- 
standing his known sentiments, he was raised on his mother’s 
resignation to all the dignities of the family, including that of 
Earl of Cambridge. He continued to play an energetic part 
against Government, though warily, but his talents are said to 
have been marred by a selfish and revengeful spirit. He took 
a prominent part on the Scotch popular side in the Darien 
affair, and vehemently opposed the union with England. It was 
rumoured at this time that he was aspiring to the Crown of Scot- 
land, in opposition to both the Hanover and Stuart Houses. After 
the Union he continued in Scotland till the time of the intended 
invasion of the Pretender in 1708. He was arrested and carried up 
to London, but released on giving bail, which was soon discharged. 
On October 11, 1710, after the change of Ministry, he was made 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Lancaster, and Ranger of the 
Forests and Admiral of the Sea Coasts thereof, and on December 
13 was sworn of the Privy Council. On September 16, in the 
same year, he was created a peer of Great Britain as Duke of 
Brandon (Suffolk) and Baron of Dutton (Cheshire). He was 
appointed Master-General of the Ordnance in 1712, and in the 
same year received the Garter, both his English peerages and 
this honour receiving great opposition from the English Peers, 
who refused to Fecognise the latter. In 1713 he was appointed 
Ambassador Extraordinary to France, but before he could set 

out he was killed in a duel with Lord Mohun (whom he 

killed on the spot), November 15, not without suspicion of having 
been stabbed by Colonel Macartney, Mohun’s second,— but 

Macartney. on trial was only found guilty (as an accessory) of 

manslaughter. With his second wife, daughter of Digby, Lord 

Gerard of Gerard's Bromley, the Duke had considerable estates in 

Lancashire and Staffordshire, and he was succeeded by his son by 

her, James, fifth Duke of Hamilton and second of Brandon, who 

was one of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber to George II., but 
went into opposition to Walpole in 1733, and died 1st March, 

1743. ILis eldest son, James, sixth Duke of Hamilton and third of 

Brandon, died of internal inflammation after hunting, January 19, 








1758. His widow, Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen Charlotte, 
married John, Duke of Argyll, and was created in May, 1766, 
a peeress of Great Britain as Baroness Hamilton, of Hameldon, in 
Leicestershire (with reference to the apocryphal pedigree of the 
Hamiltons), with remainder to the heirs male of her body. Her 
eldest son, James George, succeeded as seventh Duke of Hamilton 
and fourth of Brandon, and on the death of the Duke of Douglas 
in 1761 became the male representative and chief of the House of 
Douglas as Marquis of Douglas and Earl of Angus, but in 1769 
the suit for the Douglas estates was decided against him, and he 
died on 7th July in the same year, in the fifteenth year of his age. 
He was succeeded by his brother Douglas, eighth Duke of 
Hamilton and fifth of Brandon, who had a grant of the office of 
Keeper of the Palace of Linlithgow, and in 17%2 was by sen- 
tence of the twelve judges, on reference to them by the House 
of Lords, declared to be entitled to sit as Duke of Brandon in the 
English House of Peers, notwithstanding his ancestor being a 
Scotch peer previously to his creation. He died without issue, 
August 2, 1799, and was succeeded by his uncle, Lord Archibald, 
ninth Duke of Hamilton and sixth of Brandon, half-brother of 
the sixth Duke of Hamilton, who succeeded to his mother’s extensive 
estates in Suffolk, she being a daughter and coheiress of Edward 
Spencer, of Rendlesham, in that county. Before succeeding his 
nephew he represented the county of Lancaster in the English 
Parliament. He died 16th February, 1819, and was succeeded as 
tenth Duke of Hamilton and seventh of Brandon by his eldest son, 
Alexander, whose brother, Lord Archibald, took a prominent part 
in Parliament against the Pitt and Addington Ministries, The 
tenth Duke married Susan Euphemia, daughter of William Beckford, 
of Fonthill, the author of ‘*‘ Vathek ” and was as well as his brother 
a Whig in politics. He died August 18, 1852, and was succeeded 
by his son, William Alexander Anthony Archibald, eleventh Duke 
of Hamilton and eighth of Brandon, who married the Princess 
Mary of Baden, was a Tory in politics, and died from an accident 
at Paris, July 15, 1863, being succeeded by his eldest son William 
Alexander Louis Stephen, twelfth Duke of Hamilton and ninth of 
Brandon, the present head of the House of Hamilton-Douglas. 
The heir-male of the Hamiltons is the Marquis of Abercorn, the 
descendant, like Viscount Boyne of Brancepeth Castle, of the 
Lord Claud Hamilton of Queen Mary’s time. 

No general character can be assigned to a House so composite as 
that of Hamilton-Douglas, though each of its parts has a marked 
and continuous individuality. From first to last the stamp of the 
Douglases has been force—a rude, almost barbarian energy, which 
made them invariably successful except when by some unusual 
chance, the rise of a strong man, or a momentary unity of opinion, 
Scotland was reduced to order. Such qualities diminish in value 
as civilization advances, and the Douglases as the centuries passed 
away dwindled into ordinary nobles. A little more tact, a little 
less violent disregard for all but themselves, and the descendants of 
the Flemish adventurer would have mounted the throne of Scotland, 
and England have perhaps had to win her freedom from meu 
instead of from Stuarts, The Hamiltons are altogether different. 
Throughout their prosperous career runs a strain 1aore like that of an 
Italian than of a Scotch or English House, a strain of unscrupulous- 
ness born not so much of evil impulse as of the union of indomitable 
will with keenly perceptive intelligence. ‘The House may be descri- 
bed in a phrase which expresses everything save their fortune, as the 
Guises of Scotland. Alone among Scotch Houses they have 
maintained the old alliance, are dukes in Scotland and France and 
princes in Germany, live habitually as much on the Continent as at 
home, possess much property in France, and keep up in all four 
countries a state which the greatest of English nobles scarcely 
assume. ‘Their home calls itself a palace, a title conceded to only 
one other house of an English subject, they have for years deli- 
berately reserved a whole county as a deer forest, and their residence 
is perhaps the only one in Scotland which may rival in its accumu- 
lation of treasures and objects of art the palaces of the Continent. 
They are, too, the single House left in Britain which has been 
acknowledged by a Parliament as of legitimate Royal blood. 


THE HAMILTON TREE. 
To tne Eprror or THE “Sprcrator.” 

Taverham, Norwich, November 4, 1864. 
Six,—I trust you will pardon my troubling you with a few lines 
relative to a portion of the article in your journal entitled “The 
Hamilton-Douglases,” as, being a descendant of both those families, 

I naturally feel interested in the subject. 
The part I allude to is as follows :-—“* The Hamiltons, again, are 
the children of Gilbert De Hameldun, a personage of some courage, 
much energy, and no cash, whose son, Sir Walter, an English 
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adventurer, became acquainted with the Earl of Carrick. Any | right Karl of Leicester. The younger son, hypothetical anoeay : 
earlier or other origin of these families may be dismissed as either | of the Scotch family, has yet to be discovered, nor is the adoption of ¢ 
flattery or-romance.” the arms of a great house (without right) by a new family of the : 
All historians and genealogists, I believe, agree that the first} same namo so rare an occurrence as our correspondent geems to P 
person who bore the name of Hambleton (or Hambledon) was | suppose. The Sir William De Hamilton who married & daughter 
William De Hambleton, High Chancellor to Edward I., and lord | of the Earl of Strathern visited Scotland in 1215, and can Scarcel) ; 
of the manor of Hambleton, in Leicestershire (from which the | be the same with the William De Hamilton who was Chancellor b ' 
family name was assumed), and his name occurs in Rhymer’s England in 1305 and Dean of York in 1298, nor is it probable that p 
* Foodera” in the twelfth century. He was most certainly employed | he was the father of the Sir Gilbert De Hamilton, the alleged 0 
by King Edward in affairs of importance, and I think also it is| husband of Isabella Randolph, who is stated to have left England p 
stated that he was made Dean of York. Burton, in his valuable | for Scotland in 1323. That the Dean of York was the father of an ¥ 
‘* History of Leicestershire I'amilies,” states that the arms of this | such Gilbert De Hamilton, or that he was related to the “ Gilbert De 5 
William De Hambleton were placed in the Church of St Mary, | Hameldun, clerk,” who appears in a Scotch chartelary of 1979 tl 
Leicester, and the name is mentioned in his work more than | or indeed that this latter Gilbert was the father of “ Walter, on 0 
once, and he most plainly shows that the Hamiltons of Scotland | of Gilbert,” who obtained Cadyow, and founded the Scotch family d 
derive their descent from this William. ‘The arms were—Gules, | of Hamilton, there is nothing whatever to prove. Surely our tl 
three cinquefoils, ermine, and Burke thus explains the use of | correspondent can scarcely be serious in his argument drawn from ti 
them :— the adoption in modern times of the title of “* Hamilton, of Ham. g 
‘‘ Without attempting to trace the exact line of descent of bledon, in Leicestershire.” It isno part of the functions of modern ¥ 
the illustrious Scottish House of Hamilton from the great and} royalty, at any rate, to scrutinize pedigrees, nor are heralds or \ 
powerful stock of the ancient De Bellamonts, Earls of Leicester, | officials always inexorable to the pretensions of great families.] ¥ 
there seems to be no doubt that they derived their origin from 2s - : v 
that magnificent Norman race through the lords of the manor of THE WAR AND THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION d 
Hambleton, in the county of Leicester, who flourished there . Raid ‘ MCRAE: = ie st 
: iesaicGhage [From our SpecIAL CoRRESPONDENT,] 
previous to the extinction of the De Bellamonts, and who are con- Nee Fork, Nomar 0 a 
sidered to have been a branch of their family. ‘They carried the | _, Se eh dala aah ee 7 an ae ” S64. fi 
same arms with those of the Earls of Leicester, with the difference Gow, which wae he on Sobaemay tum, ip riiatits ten Wednes. n 
of three cinquefoils instead of one, as a mark of cadency, the day of this week. se was the oye es a oe one sudden a 
ancient lords of the manor of Hambleton and the Hamiltons of | 8°" Price had boon driven out of Mimouri, he and bis beats h 
Scotland bearing for their arms three cinquefoils, ermine, on a rulGans, most ingloriously ; Beauregard and mand, wheter they fi 
field gules, whereas the De Bellamonts Karls of Leicester and their | ™°Y, be able to do, had and have yet ime netning ” loosen Sher- te 
ancestors the Counts of Mellent bore one cinquefoil, ermine, on a ss foothold a Georgia, eslphtabre disturb his ay (Lhad c 
field gules. It is most probable that the ancestor of the family of the pleasure of reading long ove letter — irom him yester- ¥ 
Hamilton was one of the younger sons of Robert, second Earl of day) ; Sheridan ee - San, SS oe ee a 
Leicester, who was the son of Robert De Bellamont, first Earl of gradually lengthening lines at Petersburg, and bo for three days b 
Leicester, and Count of Mellent, in Normandy, by the daughter there htsea enough ees to make gold 5° up like arocket, The s 
of Hugh, Count of Vermandois, son of Henry I., King of France.” emeTreRes of the public mind had magnified a nove @ ct 
This William De Hambleton married Mary, daughter to Gilbert, Gaunt's which was a ered ae re nae. ome sae conrespondents a 
Earl of Strathern, in Scotland, and had a son, Sir Gilbert, who of the Sth, tga” eer’ ae anty o Se Se al 
settled in Scotland, and married, Isabella, daughter to Sir James depression just at this time, helped annie > See ae They r 
Randolph, of Strathdon. reported the movement as only a reconnaisance in force. It proved a 
He had two sons, first, Sir Walter Fitz-Gilbert De Hambleton, to have been something | more, and to have been fruitless. The 
ancestor to the Lords Hamilton of Cadyow, Earls of Arran, Dukes ee who ae Ering Save me aa ;, Nah and the al 
of Hamilton, &c., &c. ; second, Sir John, of Rossaven. Copperhea ls “improved the occasion, } gloried in a repulse, ii 
If this history of the family be mythical, how are we to account and were jubilant over a disaster. But they were much farther P 
for the fact that in 1776 Elizabeth, widow of the sixth Duke of out of the way aw the “ae ndents. -_ u 
Hamilton, ‘‘ was created a Baroness of Great Britain by the title The affair was simply this. It to ik place “ Thursday, October e 
of Baroness Hamilton, of Hamilton, in the county of Leicester, and 27; woth toe have previously learned. —— * Son thought that d 
the dignity of a Baron to her heirs male.” The Marquis of Abercorn, | "° might possibly find General ine wants enough upon re — v 
the chief of the male line of the House of Hamilton, bears the right to make an attempt to force his lines there practicable, and fi 
title of Viscount Hamilton, of Hambleton, in the county of he determined to make an examination, and in such a way that if ” 
Leicester.” Surely His Majesty must have been quite satisfied his supposition, or rather his hope, was well founded to make the - 
that the Hamiltons of Scotland were descended from William De assault. Uherefore Butler a ordered in make sia manok as e 
Hambleton, of Hambleton, couaty of Leicester, otherwise he demonstration upon Lee's left me would ke P his attention to thet c 
would not have given these titles. I have read the accounts point, and three army corps with six days rations moved upon ¥ 
contained in m wy peerages, and all agree in affirming that which the right. But Lee of course Barn ag ase ey fall sizengih, le 
I have stated to be the origin of the race, and some relate that and taking advantage of a fault in tactics which exposed te is 
Gilbert, the son of William, left England ia consequence of a duel left flank of — itedlag made on stock upon &, xem a 
with one of the De Spencers, an] assumel the crest an oak tree | YS 50° brisk fighting. Fwo guus wore taken and ear e v 
penetrated by a saw, with the motto “ Through,” in consequence of |“ fow hundred priscners wore mages on ~~ a -” . 
an incident which happened in his flight. was an attempt aut a cavalry charge on the part s ‘ oe 5] 
‘There does not seem to be anything so very unlikely in these federates which failed most miserably, aud both — ti 
accounts, and if any traditions or the testimony of m uy historians their former postions, eaneps that pe gained = fon yt: - r ¥ 
are to be believed these are deserving of credit. westward on his ever prolonging left. People 7 ive —- is 
. * air folly, and gold has gone down again tu 232, but the election , 
: Hoping therefore that when treating of the family of Ham- sag eo no Pa it pactach that point I think. I say that ; 
ilton you wal snow that the predigree can be traced for certain General Lee was of course found on his right in full force, because - 
— to William de Hambleton (who most undoubtedly was the first even if he were as poor a general as yo ww Yankee correspondent i 
- aes ry a te tors ene ore), a ae simply wo would make, he must know that there is just the spot where Grant d 
an oe i prea hdcan — wae oak, He. 3 must attack if he attack in carnest, unless he w ishes Lee to Bet 8] 
? ’ Pe ren clean away from him. On the south and west of his right Lee has p 
: a line of retreat, on the north and east if he is defeated he must sur if 
[Our correspondent scarcely appreciates the difference between | render, or go into the Free States, or into the sea. ‘The movement a 
conjecture and evidence. It is possible that the Hamiltons of | somewhat puzzles me, for 1 wouder how Grant could suppose that tl 
Scotland derive their name from “ Hambledon,” in Leicestershire, | he could catch Lee in so very profound a nap. p 
and came of the family of the Earls of Leicester, who held that One word about an international topic. ‘The London Times of t! 
manor, and whose arms they afterwards used. But there is 2o| October 15 says :—‘*The American press has for a long time t 
evidence on the subject, and the pedigree which seeks to supply | given us the fullest information as to the visions that float before n 
the missing links is shown by Douglas in his “ Peerage” of Scotland | the eyes of the politicians of the North with reference to tle con- n 
to be quite untenable. ‘The line of the Earls of Leicester ended in| clusion of the war.” ‘Those visions are stated to be that North t 
daughters, one of whom married Simon De Monfort, created in her | and South “ can unite together for the purpose of subjugating the 
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“nies of Great Britain.” Let me assure my readers that there 
jg not one word of truth in this assertion. What the Times may 
have found upon the subject in the New York Herald I cannot 

but no paper of any decency or influence has made such a 
ition. Nor is there any such purpose or desire in our peo- 
I would not, however, spend time upon this mere denial, 


say 


» . 
pat the correction 
tof the union of the British American Provinces under 


one government is looked upon here with equal interest and | 


easure. We hope that the union will be formed, and that it | 
will be effectually and strongly made, and not after the fashion of | 
a confederacy. We desire this for the good of Canada, and we 
think that it would be well for us if there were upon 
oor northern border a nation, inst ul of a loose aggregation 
of provinces—a nation of sufficient magnitude and strength 


to give us the impression of a firm boundary northward, and 

to bring us into official contact with a compact contiguous 

yernment which we must respect, as well as with a people whom 

we hope to make our friendly rivals. Let me add here that if 
Mexico should really adopt Maximilian, or any other prince, and | 
with reasonable unanimity establish a liberal monarchy, no people | 
would be better pleased than we. Great Britain or France cannot 
desire a stable government in Mexico more than we do; and we | 
see plainly that that motley mass of effete Spaniards, half-breeds, 
and Indians is incapable of a democratic republic like ours, or in 
fact of a representative republic government of any kind. It is 
not a monarchy that we regard with aversion in Mexico, but 
a certain monarch that we look upon with distrust and appre- 
pension. We have no faith in Louis Napoleon, no respect 
for him, in spite of his ability. We all of us believe him 
to be a crafty, unscrupulous, sagacious despot, who has absolute 
command of a large army officered by his creatures, and filled 
with men who, under any ruler, are ready to sacrifice themselves 
and others for that blood-blown bubble ealled la gloire. We 
believe that if he thought that he could hold his ground he would 
seize Texas and the mouth of the Mississippi without the least 
compunction, and as much more as he could get. We donot want 
an acre of Mexico, we do not care whether she is governed by an 
autocrat or 2 mass meeting so long as she is governed, but we 
resent the imposition of a monarch by force of European arms upon 
an American people. 

These topics, however, are far from that one which now fills 
all our minds, which absorbs us soul and body. Before these 
lines reach you the general election will have taken place, 
and its immediate consequences will have become known to 
uw. We are now in the height of the greatest political 
excitement that has ever agitated the nation. Yet it is rather a | 
deep-seated anxiety than a fierce excitement. Perhaps no nation | 
was ever so profoundly agitated, except France at the time of her 
first revolution, and it may reasonably be doubted whether France 
at that time, outside Paris and a few other cities, felt the agitation 
which now thrills through every reclaimed acre of a country where 
every tiller of the soil and every pioneer cau read and vote. The 
cities, and not they only, but all the towns, are now nightly vexed 
with political mectings—those least attractive, least reasonable, 
least respectable of all our public doings. A political meeting here 
is not in any proper sense of the phrase a deliberative body, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, Our meetings are in- 
variably called, as perhaps you know, by one party only, and the 
members of that party only are invited to be present. ‘The 
speaking is therefore all upon one side, and any attempt 
to bring forward views opposite to those of the committee 
the meeting would be resented as an 
an indecorum it certainly would be, 
Indeed a man holding such op- 


who ‘ engineer ” 
insult. And 
an unwarranted intrusion. 
posite opinions is only present as it were upon sufferance, be- 
cause he was not asked to come by the people who got up the meet- 
ing and bear all its expenses. Under these circumstances of course 
discussion is impossible, and in fact never takes place. ‘The 
speeches and the resolutions are all prepared beforehand, and the 
performance is gone through according to an arranged programme. 
In this respect we are far inferior to you, and after the platitudes 
and bombast which with rare exceptions are poured fluently out by 
the speakers at one of our meetings for political or kindred pur- 
poses, it is refreshing to read the report of one of yours, in which 
there is really a discussion, and men with stout good nature main- 
tain opposite opinions, and a vote is taken with the expectation, if 
Some of our 


because 


not the certainty, that there will be some noes. 
meetings are very striking and very absurd. One of them 


took place here last evening, one the evening before last in 


gives me the opportunity of saying that the | 





Brooklyn, which is just across the East River, and is really but a 








part of New York. These are torchlight meetings. Enormous 
associations formed for the canvass, and calling themselves War 
Eagles, or Wide Awakes, or Empire Clubs, or some other nauseous 
name get these meetings up. ‘Thousands of people go in pro- 
cession, tramping through the streets with illuminated tran- 
sparencies, torches in such numbers that the whole air reeks with 
petroleum smoke, Roman candies, and other fireworks, large bells, 
and even cannon, which are carried on vans and fired as the pro- 
cession moves along. It was but the other evening that one of 
these guns was fired within a few feet of my heal when I least 
expected it, and just behind me the concussion brought down all the 
gay jars in the window of an apothecary’s shop with a simultaneous 
crash. After much annoying nonsense of this kind the procession 
stops at an appointed open space, where stages have been erected, 
and there with the spectators a meeting is held, at which some- 
times ten or twelve thousand people are present. Is it strange that 
speaking under such circumstances is blatant nonsense? All this, 
however, will soon be over. It has nothing to do with the present 
state of affairs in particular, We have had these torchlight meet- 
ings for many years. ‘There only remains this evening for such 
vagaries, which disgrace our people and our form of government, 
For we profess to rule, and do rule, through the intelligence of the 
people, in spite of these coarse and puerile proceedings. 

The election takes place on ‘Tuesday next. ‘The Chicago Demo- 
crats have given up the hope of carrying it, but they are straining 
every nerve to make Mr. Lincoln’s majority as small as possible, 
and in particular to carry the State of New York. ‘Their object in 
the latter effort is not limited to the control of the power and 
patronage of the State Government. ‘They are proclaiming loudly 
that the Government is attempting to carry the election by fraud 
and violence. They say that General Dix has already begun to 
intimidate Democratic electors, because he has issued a proclama- 
tion intended as a warning to refugee secessionists that they will 
be taken care of if they attempt frawl or violence. George San- 
ders, the Confederate agent, has the impudence to say in a letter 
published in Montreal that General Dix has directed “ the Federal 
soldiery to take possession of the polls in New York” upon elec- 
tion day. Now General Dix is a lifelong Democrat of the straitest 
sect, whose honour is unimpeached, and, moreover, his order con- 
tains this paragrapli :—- 

“No military foree will be embodied at or in the vicinity of any of 
the polls, and there must be no interference in any manner with the 
exercise of the right of suffrage, or with those who are charged with 
the performance of any duty connected with the election in any of the 
States in this department, under their constitutions and laws. But if 
the civil authorities should call on you to aid them in keeping the 
peace, you are authorized and required to do so, acting in strict sub- 


ordination to them.” 


Hlow fatal to the liberties of a people who have inherited Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, Habeas Corpus, &c., &c., and all that sort 
of thing! So say the Democrats, so-called, and they wish to take 
the position that the election is carried by intimidation, and 
should the people of New York not declare themselves largely in 
favour of Mr. Lincoln and fail to unseat Governor Seymour, they 
then will, if they see the way clear, attempt to resist the Govern- 
ment on the ground that it is not constitutionally chosen. But I 
think that they will not see their way clear even if the State 
should go for General M’Clellan, and that is more than doubtful. 
The next fortnight, however, is the crisis of the country, and the 
supreme test of the strength of our Government and the stability 
of our people. A civil war of unparalleled proportions, an en- 
venomed and desperate faction in sympathy with the open enemies of 
the country, a free press and free speech, absolutely free except 
within military lines, incendiary invasion from the territory of a 
friendly power imminent upon our border, revolution openly threat- 
ened within by the party in favour of the rebels, and in the midst of 
this to be called upon to decide who shall administer the Government, 
who shall be king for the next four years! Did ever any nation, any 
government suffer a strain anything like so severe without being 
rent in pieces? I know of none. All history is dead against us. 
But, as [ have said before, history affords us no guiding example, 
can teach us very little. For history never yet had to do with an 
instructed democracy of English folk trained through centuries for 
1 look forward to the issue with profound 
The Republic will stand, 
A YANKEE, 


self-government. 
anxiety, but with unswerving confidence. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE FLORIDA. 
To rug Epiror or THE “ Srecrator.” 
Si,.—It was with much satisfaction that I read in the last week's 
number of the Spectator an article on the seizure of the Florida by 
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the United States war vessel Wachusetts. Friendly as my feelings 
are to the North, which is, I believe, the representative of freedom 
in the great struggle now in progress, I cannot hide from myself 
that such acts as the one in question give to her enemies but too 
good an opportunity of saying with effect that her people, whilst 
clamorous for freedom, have not yet learnt to respect law and 
justice, without which freedom is perhaps more dangerous, although 
less ignoble, than slavery, into which indeed it is very apt to 
degenerate. I can only hope with you that the United States 
Government will have the justice and wisdom to disavow the acts 
of its officer, and to punish him, if it shall turn out, as there seems 
little reason to doubt it will, that a flagrant breach of international 
law has been committed. As I read your article I hardly allowed 
myself to doubt that this would be the result, but I confess I was 
somewhat shaken in my confidence when I shortly afterwards read 
the letter of your Yankee correspondent, in which-he gives an 
account of the attack and pillage of St. Alban’s by a party of 
Southerners coming across the Canadian frontier. Nothing can 
certainly be said in favour of these robbers and plunderers, but I 
was surprised to find your correspondent speaking with approval 
of an order said to have been given by General Dix, for his troops 
to follow the fugitives across the Canadian frontier and destroy 
them there. This order, it is true, was not acted on, but your 
correspondent intimates that had it been necessary to do so General 
Dix would have been supported by the nation, and this although 
he goes on immediately afterwards to say that the conduct of the 
Canadian authorities in this, as in previous cases, had commanded 
the respect of the Northern people. Now it certainly does seem to 
me that General Dix’s order was not only a gross breach of inter- 
national law, but a most uncalled-for insult to the Canadian autho- 
rities, who are admitted to have previously shown their willingness 
to do what was right in similar cases. It is obvious, too, that the 
order was framed by a man having a perfect knowledge that what 
he was doing was illegal, else why did he direct that the men 
should be destroyed rather than captured? Clearly he wished to 
put it out of the power of his Government to make restitution, and 
was prepared to go all lengths for the sake of gratifying the proud 
and revengeful feelings which had been roused by the attack of the 
Southern band. Surely you are right in saying that it is such acts 
as these, and not the sharp criticisms of foreigners, which degrade a 
nation in the eyes of the world, and may, I add, raise feelings of 
mingled anger and sorrow in the hearts of her friends, and of 
scornful triumph in those of her enemies. 
A FRIEND or THE Norru. 


BOOKS. 


——<=— 

ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN.* ’ 
Tuts book is one of the “ Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages,” published under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls. It contains the biogra- 
phy of Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln (1186-1200), written by one 
Adam, who was then Abbot of Eynsham, and who had been 
Chaplain, Secretary, and Keeper of the Vestry to the Bishop for 
the last three years of his life. This personal intimacy of the 
writer with his subject, a man of genial and communicative tem- 
per, gives to the work a special interest, increasing in a marked 
degree as we approach the period of which the author speaks 
from personal observation. At the same time the style, which 
in the earlier chapters exhibits the least pleasing manner of the 
medieval biographies, becomes much more simple and natural. 
Let the reader compare the account of Hugh’s youthful perfections 
in Chapters. I. and II. with the narrative of the Bishop's last 
journey to France. 

We can give very hearty praise to the way in which the editor 
has executed his task. In a well-written preface he gives the 
literary history of the work, and a short sketch of the life and 
character of St. Hugh. He has appended a very copious index, 
and a glossary, which is useful as far as it goes, but which by its 
necessary shortcomings reminds us how much we need a good 
dictionary of medieval Latin. We are tempted to quarrel with 
the regulation which forbids the addition of any notes, except 
such as are illustrative of the various readings. These various 
readings are almost absolutely valueless, consisting as they do, 
for the most part, of palpable blunders of the transcribers. The 
space which is thus occupied might with more advantage have 
been devoted to explaining allusions, or to helping the reader 
through difficulties of construction, which are by no means un- 
frequent. 











* Magna Vita 'S. Hugonis Episcopi Lincolniensts. Edited by the Rev, J. F, Dimock, 
M.A., Rector of Barnburgh, Yorkshire, London: Longman and Co. 


The story of Hugh’s life may be told in a few words Bor 

. . e . n 
of a noble Burgundian family, he entered the cloister at eight 
years of age, and never quitted it except to occupy the eg 
Lincoln. His first home was a dependency of the cathedral 
Church of Grénoble. He quitted it when he was about twenty. 
five years of age to become an inmate of the Great Chartreuse 
This change was the turning-point of his career. The Ge. 
thusian Order was then rising into great repute, and Hugh founa 
in it a fit sphere for his talents. About the year 1173 Henry 
Il. was founding at Witham, in Somersetshire, the first house 
of the Order which England possessed. Ie applied to the Great 
Chartreuse for the services of Hugh, as a fit person to undertake 
the government of the new foundation, and obtained them, though 
not without great difficulty. After ruling the house of Witham 
as prior for more than ten years Hugh was most unexpectedly 
elected to the See of Lincoln, a bishopric which, though not 
possessing any precedence, was yet in virtue of its magnitude one 
of the most important in England. It extended, before its old 
limits were curtailed, over no less than seven counties, reaching 
from the Humber to the Thames. . 

The story of Hugh’s monastic life is interesting, especially so 
far as itis told by himself, for he was a truthful man, and not 
by any means reticent. The picture has some very dark 
shadows in it. Asceticism could not have had a fairer trial than jn 
one who left the world at eight years of age, yet most readers, we 
believe, will agree with us in thinking that it did not have a per. 
fect success, that it marred, in some points at least, a very noble 
character. What a strange revelation, for instance, is made of 
the brutalizing effect of false theories of purity, when we read 
such a passage as the following! The author has been giving 
Hugh’s account of how he was finally delivered from temptations 
of the flesh. He goes on,—“ Hee idcirco dixerim, quia aliter de 
his alium quendam scripsisse accepi, asserentem videlicet, quod 
per beatam Virginem dominam nostram, Dei genetricem, sibj 
apparentem visitatus, eunuchizatus et curatus ita fuerit quod 
nullam deinceps carnis titillationem omnivo expertus sit.” Let us 
add that the Bishop’s own account is only a shade less startling, 
Considerable historical value attaches to the narrative of Hugh's 
political life and of his relations with the first three Plantagenet 
Kings. We find nothing, perhaps, which would lead us materially 
to modify our estimate of the characters of these Princes, but we 
have more than one singularly graphic and interesting picture of 
the men. Hugh’s relations with these monarchs were remarkable. 
In principle he was a Churchman of the class to which Thomas 
of Canterbury belonged, and of which Innocent III. was the 
most distinguished example. Bred from boyhood in the cloister, 
and practising in his personal habits a most rigorous asceticism, 
he was disposed by all the circumstances of his life to exaggerate 
the predominance of the spiritual over the temporal. But his 
character offers strong points of contrast to that of the English 
prelate with whcm it is natural to compare him. Thomas 
A’ Becket from a courtier and a man of pleasure became a Chureh- 
man and a devotee. In either phase of life he was a partizan, 
nor ever rose above that higher kind of selfishness which seeks 
the aggrandizement of a class. Hugh was a very different 
man, because he was altogether unworldly. Though mixed 
up with affairs of State he had nothing of statecraft in 
him. The keenness and sagacity which made popes and 
kings eager to have him for adviser and minister were as 
far as possible removed from cunning. One profound, honest 
conviction filled his heart—that the spiritual was the supreme of 
all human interests. Therefore he was ready to defy nobles, 
kings, even popes. Therefore he was ready to die for the 
liberties and immunities of his abbey or his cathedral. ‘This 
simple single-minded honesty had its effect. ‘To help it there 
was a singularly genial, kindly, humorous temper, which had 
not been hardened or embittered by any violent re-action of the 
inner life. It captivated Henry IL, a shrewd, cool-headed, 
worldly Prince, who could have had but the least possible 
sympathy with an ascetic monk. It overcame the fierce resent- 
ments of the fiery Richard. It might, had Hugh’s life been pro- 
longed, have had some influence for good even upon the weak and 
worthless Jolin. 

The story of Hugh's collision with Henry If. is particulaily 
amusing. [lis offence had been something of the same kind as 
A’Becket’s, for he had excommunicated one of the King’s chief 
foresters. It is curious to contrast the comedy of the scene which 
followed with the tragedy of Canterbury. ‘The Bishop had been 
summoned to the King’s presence. He finds Henry seated among 
his courtiers in a pleasant spotin the park of Woodstock. It does 





not discompose him that no one greets or makes room for him. He 
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makes room for himself close to the King. Still the silence is 
gubroken. At last Heury calls for a needle and thread 
herewith to sew up a rent in a bandage. The incident 

ests to the Bishop an irresistible witticism. ‘How like 
os pow,” he says, “to your cousins of Falaise.” The 
King falls on his back in a paroxysm of laughter. (Why does 
the editor translate “ Ore supino cervicem deponens in terram” 
by “falls on his face ?”) Afterwards he explains to his courtiers 
the point of the jest, which was that the mother of his ancestor 
William the Conqueror was a peasant girl of Falaise, a town of 
tailors. A colloquy follows in which the Bishop successfully 
defends his conduct, and the excommunicated forester is not 
restored till he has submitted to a flogging. This story the 
author had heard from Hugh's own lips. He seems to have him- 
gelf witnessed a similar scene in the Chapel of Roche d’Andeli 
between Hugh and King Richard. The Bishop had crossed the 
gea to defend his conduct in resisting a demand for feudal service, 
«So when the Bishop had greeted the King,” says the chronicler, 
p. 251, “ he would not answer him a word, but after looking at 
him for a brief space with scowling eyes turned his face away. 
And the Bishop said bravely to him, ‘Give mea kiss, my Lord 
King.’ But he only looked away the more, bending both face 
and head to the other side. Then the Bishop with main force 
twisted the King’s robe rotind his breast and shook it with right 
good-will, saying again, ‘ Thou owest me a kiss, for Tam come a 
long journey to thee.’ And the King said, ‘Thou dost not 
deserve that I should kiss thee.’ But the Bishop, shaking him 
violently by the mantle which he held in his grasp, said boldly, 
‘But indeed I do deserve it;’ and then again, ‘kiss me.’ So the 
King, marvelling at the steadfastness of his courage, and with 
something of a smile, kissed him.” A prelate who could deal 
with angry kings in this fashion had no reason to fear the fate of 
A’Becket. 

Our space compels us to omit many incidents which we had 
noted as curiously illustrative of the character of the man and 
ofhisage. But we must find room for a few words about his pas- 
sionate fondness for relics. First we hear how he had a ring 
made to hold them, four fingers wide every way, and next we are 
told the methods by which he filled this receptacle. Some he 
begged, others, we are sorry to say, he stole. During his last 
journey to France he was delighted beyond measure at obtaining 
a notable bone, os insigne, of St. Nicasius. He drew it out of 
the saint’s head with his own hands after vainly endeavouring 
to extract one of the teeth. A doubt about the honesty of the 
proceeding is suggested by what we read of his doings at the 
Abbey of Fecamp in Normandy. The great treasure of the place 
was a bone of St. Mary Magdalen. No one had ever seen the 
relic without its covering, nor did any one dare to remove the 
wrapping even for so distinguished a visitor. The visitor solved 
the difficulty very speedily. ‘‘ He snatched a knife from a cer- 
tain secretary of his, and hastily cut the threads, and so opening 
the covering, reverently applied the most sacred bone to his 
mouth andeyes. And as he could not break anything off by the 
pressure of his fingers, he applied to it first his front and then his 
double teeth, and by help of them speedily broke off two portions, 
which he put into the right hand of the present writer, saying, 
‘Keep these for me, my good friend.”” Hugh excused 
himself to the scandalized monks by saying that to bite the 
bone of asaint could not be a sacrilegious act in teeth which 
were privileged to press the Host itself. Itis worthy of note 
that the Magna Vita is silent about an act which Hugh’s bio- 
graphers generally assign to him—the ejection of a less holy 
telic, the bones of the Fair Rosamond, from the chapel of 
Godstow Nunnery. 

On the whole, the reader who will be content to struggle 
through the cumbrous and not very easy Latin of the book will 
have his labour repaid. He will find a singularly graphic picture 
of a great and good man, of one for whom the doubtful honours 
of Roman canonization were not needed to secure a high place 
in the roll of English worthies. 





JOHN GODFREY’S FORTUNES.* 
Mr. Bayarp Taytor has many of the qualites of a true artist,— 
simplicity of taste, a keen sense of the characteristic, a quiet style, 
a dislike both of too much colour and of the chiaro’-seuro manner, 
in other words, a preference for sketching by degrees of light 
rather than in black shadows or dazzling colours. He has, too, a 
quick conception of sudden movements of passion, a wide experi- 


these good qualities he has not sufficient respect for his own 

standard as an artist. Partly, we think, through hurry, partly 

through want of foresight in the choice of his design, he has 

allowed a tale of great promise and beauty to degenerate into 

something like melodrama, and end like a common-place and 

characterless sentimental novel. 

Mr. Taylor has unfortunately chosen a somewhat straggling 

plot. Nothing is more difficult than to make a fictitious auto- 

biography the thread of a really good novel. There is laxity of 

fibre in the very conception of it. The changes through which 

character is supposed to pass in its period of growth and conden- 

sation are never easily reducible to a whole at all, least of all to 

an artistic whole. Even in the case of the simplest character 

they are too numerous and too complex to make a good story. 

Such a story, too, to be a true work of art, requires that the 

reader should see everything through the eyes of the person 

whose autobiography it is, and catch the temporary view which 

may happen to be most suitable to the momentary attitude of 
the mind thus in process of growth. Nothing is more difficult 
than to keep up this illusion with anything like success, and 
there is this peculiar delicacy about the attempt,—that if you 
succeed too well you may import all the false sentimentof an imma- 
ture mind without due correction into your art; and if you intro- 
duce the correction for the errors of observation and the refracting 
power of sentimental moods, you are in danger of confusing the 
point of sight from which the whole is painted. Mr. Bayard Taylor 
has conquered these difficulties with great success in the first and in 
most of the second volume of his tale. While he is painting the 
comparatively simple and external view of life taken by a child 
and an inexperienced youth, there is evidently present to his 
mind a definite scale of impression at once true to his assumed 
poiut of view, and beautiful in itself, by which to paint. The 
memory of his own childhood and youth probably aids him in 
the task, and no view of life is more really clear and beautiful, 
superficial as it may be, than that of a vivid observant childhood. 
But when the struggles of early manhood begin, the autobio- 
graphic point of view is necessarily full of false and turbid mists. 
There is no unity or keeping in the conception of external life 
taken by a young man in the fermentation of his passions and 
sentiments, and no task can be more difficult than to give both 
an artistic view of an inartistic thing—the yeasty period of 
character—and yet such a view of the external world seen through 
it as shall be in any way appropriate to the point of sight without 
being wholly false in fact. And here Mr. Bayard Taylor seems to us 
to fail in both respects. He does not paint with sufficient force and 
intensity the clouded interior of his autobiographer’s character ; 
he shrinks from giving the perspective truly as it would be seen 
through his eyes; he does not bring the magnifying glass of his 
hero’s fermenting vanities and ambitions to bear closely enough 
upon the principal figures and events of his life; he does not 
give adequately their engrossing effect. And yet he permits his 
picture to be clouded and confused by them without sufficiently 
hinting the falsehood of the point of view. The foolish sentimen- 
talism and excitements of John Godfrey infect the art without 
the artistic excuse being put boldly forward. We confound Mr. 
Bayard Taylor's painting with Mr. John Godfrey's feelings, and 
do not know where the exaggeration is intended to express 
an excited state of mind, and where it indicates a false tone in 
the artist. To look at life through the fermentation of such a 
mind is like looking at it through smoked glass ; but Mr. Bayard 
Taylor neither gives us the consistent smoked-glass view, nor 
the true view ofthe smoked-glass view, but a view through a 
dusty glass, which puzzles us how far we are reading the view of 
the author and how far that of the author's fictitious hero. 

The first yolume, in which we have the hero’s childhood, is full 
of clear, light, transparent sketches, full too of humour, and a 
genuine artistic pathos. The sketches of the Penusylvanian 
village life of the child with his mother, of his school experience, 
of his mother’s death, of his apprenticeship to his uncle, and the 
religious revival in his uncle’s church, of his literary ambitions, 
of his first start in life on his own account “to teach sclool,” of 
the romping girl who wants bim to make love to her and thereby 
frightens him out of his wits, and of the composed young lady 
who accepts his high-flown devotion with so sly an acquies- 
cence, are all clear, bright, and fascinating. Especially the picture 
of the boy’s poor mother, illiterate but with the German touch of 
dreamy tenderness in her blood, her large black eyes, round 
face, and the oid-fashioned ‘* puffs of hair * on the temples, which 





ence, a genuine humonr, and a manly pathos,—and yet with all 








* John Godfrey's Fortunes, Related by Himself. By Bayard Taylor, Author of 


“‘Henuab Thurston,” &c. London: Sampsou Low. 


when disturbed by agitation, or any other cause the child loves to 
replace, and of her death from cancer, is one of the most beau- 
tiful sketches we have read for a long time. 
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When Mr. Taylor gets his hero fairly embarked in literary 
life in New York the sketches become more blurred, and are less 
artistically welded together by the autobiographical form of the 
story. Dim figures of little interest are introduced almost with- 
out outline, and the more brilliant scenes are somewhat irrelevant 
to the story,—being introduced more for their intrinsic humour 
or point than for their bearing on the principal character which 
is reaching its muddy stage. But some of these are still very 
clever and piquant,—one especially of a transcendental poetess 
being at least as good as any of the similar sketches in “Martin 
Chuzzlewhit”:— 


‘** Tell me now, Mr. Godfrey,’ said she, ‘ what is your usual process of 
composition ? I don’t mean the fine frenzy, because all poets must have 
that, of course, but how do you write, and when do you find the combi- 
nation of influences most favourable? It is a subject which interests 
me greatly ; my own temperament is so peculiar. Indeed, I have found 
no one upon whom the Inspiration seizes with such power. Does it 
visit you in the garish light of day, or only awake beneath the stars? 
Must you wear a loose dressing-gown, like Mr. Danforth, or is your 
Muse not impeded by the restraints of dress?’,.... ‘I am really 
unable to say,’ I answered. ‘I have always been in the habit of 
writing whenever I felt that I had a good subject, whether by day or 
night.’ ‘How fortunate!’ she exclaimed, ‘how I envy you! Your 
physique enables you to do it, but with my sensitive frame it would be 
impossible. I feel the approach of inspiration in every nerve ;—my 
husband often tells me that he knows beforehand when Iam going to 
write, my eyes shine so. Then I go up stairs to my study, which is 
next to my bed-room, It always comes on about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the wind blows from the south. I change my dress, 
and put on a long white gown, which I wear at no other time, take off 
my stays, and let my hair down my back. Then I prance up anddown 
the room as if I was possessed, and as the lines come to me | dash them 
on the black-board, one after another, and chant them in a loud voice, 
Sometimes I cover all four of the boards—both sides—before the 
inspiration leaves me. The frail body is overcome by the excitement 
of the soul, and at night my husband often finds me lying on the floor 
in the middle of the room, panting—panting!’ She gave this informa- 
tion in so wild and excited a manner, flapping her hands up and down 
before her to illustrate the operation of prancing, hurling forth one 
arm, and making a convulsive, tremulous line in the air with 
her closed fingers when she came to dashing the words on the black- 
board, and panting so very literally at the close, that I began to 
be alarmed lest the inspiration was approaching. I looked at her 
head, and was re-assured on finding that the forget-me-nots still 
crowned it, and that her hair was not coming down behind. ‘I 
should think it must be very exhausting,’ I ventured to remark,— 
‘Killing! she exclaimed, with energy. ‘I am obliged to take res- 
toratives and stimulants after one of these visits. It wouldn't be safe 
for me to have a penknife in the room,—or a pair of scissors,—or a 
sharp paper-cutter,—while the frenzy ison me. I might injure myself 
before I knew it. But it would be a sweet, a fitting death. Ifit ever 
comes, Mr. Godfrey, you must write my thanatopsis!'—Here Brandagee, 
sitting at the table with his back to us, startled us by bursting into the 
most violent laughter. Mrs. Yorkton evidently did not find the inter- 
ruption agreeable. * What is the matter?’ she asked, in a stiff voice. 
—'Oh,’ said he, ‘these things of Mrs. Mallard. I have just been 
turning over the “ Female Poets.” The editor has given her ten pages. 
I wonder what she paid him; there must have been an equivalent.’— 
‘Ten pages, indeed!’ ejaculated Mrs. Yorkton, with bitterness, ‘and 
barely three for me! That is the way literature is encouraged. How 
anybody can find the traces of inspiration in Mrs. Mallard’s machinery 
—I won't call it poetry—I cannot comprehend. I am told, Mr. 
Brandagee, that she has become very spiteful, since my receptions have 
made a noise in the literary world.’—‘I don’t doubt it. Detraction and 
envy are the inevitable attendants of genius. But the eagle should not 
be annoyed at the hostile gyrations of the vulture.—‘* What grand 
dashes of thought you strike out!’ she cried, in an’ excess of delight 
and admiration. ‘That image would close a sonnet so finely. If it 
should return to my mind hereafter, in some inspired moment, you will 
know whose hand planted the seeds of song.’” 

The Mr. Brandagee meutioned in this paragraph is a literary 
Bohemian, whose conversation,—quick, rattling, full of real 
insight and vivacity,—is admirably sketched. But that is all; 
the whole character of the man is never properly seen through 
his conversation, nor indicated by the author in any other way ; 
the nameless fascination which he exerts over John Godfrey is not 
explained, and he remains to the last rather a clever taunting 
voice than a man. But if Mr. Brandagee’s character is only 
dimly expressed by his conversation, the style of which is never- 
theless defined and sparkling enough, the other figures which begin 
to crowd in in the third volume are still more faintly outlined. The 
young lady destined for the hero in the end is a mere walking 
mode! of firmness and amiable sentiment, nor is there any 
clear and satisfying drawing of any kind throughout the last 
volume. In one scene there is really a fine touch, which might, 
if properly worked out, have been made the centre of an 
episode of great power. It is when the hero, disappointed 
through calumny and misapprehensions in his love, hears that 
his name has been falsely connected with that of an unfortunate 
whom he had saved from utter degradation, ahd in the anger 
of his heart, without either love for the girl or any motive 
but a sort of vague wish to set the world at defiance for 
its hard treatment of him, solicits her to make the false 





calumny about them true instead of refuting it. There j 
gleam of truth and power in the scene, but the a i 
delineation at this part had become so irredeemably coufana 
and hasty that it was not within the author's power to restore it,and 
the one fine situation he had conceived soon fades away again in, 
the general melodrama. xcept where the story returns fo 
a moment at the end to the old Evangelical uncle, the Whole of 
the third volume is misty and weak. We regret this the mora 
that the opening portion of it is so good,—painted with such a 
rapid, easy touch, and such light, clear colouring, that it wil] long 
remain in our memories, injured by an uneasy sense of its 
development into something formless and common-place, [t is 
a fair dawn gradually darkening into a Scotch mist,—a bright May 
morning closing in a November fog. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE VATICAN,* 
Dr. Griesincer’s work has a value in England, though its uge. 
fulness here is limited by causes which do not exist in Germany, 
Englishmen start with that rooted dislike of the Papacy whieh it 
is his object to spread amoung Germans, and those who know 
anything of its history are already familiar with the scandals by 
which that history is deformed. There is little use in this 
country in reviving the stories of tie bad Popes, the reigns of 
Marozia and Theodora, the vices of the Avignon episode, the 
career of the Borgias, the frightful charges which councils pre- 
ferred against Benedict XIL, or even the more general accusa- 
tions of tyranny, treachery, and greed of unjust gain. Englishmen 
believe a great deal more than is true on all those subjects 
already, and one of the dangers of Protestantism is the recoil 
which cultivated men are apt to feel froin libels which even when 
true have no bearing upon the real question at issue. ‘The point 
to be settled is not whether the Popes have always beon 
holy men, or decent men, or endurable men, but whether 
the institution called the Papacy is essential to Christianity, 
whether there need or need not exist an individual mouth- 
piece for the decisions of the Church Universal. With that 
question the character of an individual Pope has very little todo. 
If indeed it could be shown that every Pope alike had been evil, 
the deduction that the office of itself debased its bearer might be 
reasonable, but this is notoriously not the case, and, short of this, 
individual vices no more disprove the claim of the Papacy than 
the character of certain Kings disproves the dogma of divine 
right. It is of course always right that the truth should be made 
known, and the turpitudes of the Pontiffs are as fair a subject of 
historical criticism as the turpitudes of kings, but in this view Dr. 
Griesinger’s work was scarcely wanted in England. He does not 
add, or profess to add, to the pre-existing quantum of historical 
knowledge, and as a popular summary his book is either too 
short or too prejudiced, whichever verdict he likes to accept. He 
may, for instance, have proof other than Italian scandal about 
a great German, that Hildebrand as subdeacou poisoned six Popes 
in succession, but without complete proof, and he gives none, 
such an assertion is simply monstrous. There was certainly in 
his time a strange mortality among Popes, but Rome was not the 
best drained place in the world, nor the Pontificate the post best 
adapted to keep aged priests alive. Even supposing them all 
poisoned, they had enemies other than Hildebrand, aud to assert 
that a man admitted to be the greatest intellect of his age was an 
habitual poisoner is simply to arouse that instinct of humanity 
which refuses to associate magnificent purpose with the meaner 
forms of crime. Readers simply reject the calumny without 
investigating the portion of truth which may exist beneath it. 
Dr. Griesinger, too, ought to be aware that there is almost as 
much evidence for Lucretia Borgia as against her, and even if he 
considers his own view of her case proved, ought to have given 
some hiut of the pleading for the defence which is to be found 
in documents accessible to all mankind. Te may reply that his 
object was not to discuss evidenc, but to register final conclusions, 
but that answer, satisfactory enough iu the author of a school his- 
tory, is no reply when the point tried is one of such infinite com- 
plexity and importance as the character of the Papacy. The his- 
tory of that institution is not in fact as yet in the least adapted for 
a popular summary ; the evidence is still too imperfect, the prin- 
cipal writers still too controversial, the world still too much dis- 
posed to partizanship, for blank ‘ results ” to exercise any but the 
smallest influence over opinion. Nothing now can be added to 
the literature of Papal history except through a judicial examina- 
tion of evidence, and of any such process there is in this book no 





trace. 





* The Mysteries of the Vatican. By Dr. Theodor Griesinger. Translated. London: 


W. Allen and Co. 
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It has, however, a certain value for readers in England. It 
contains a outline of the main facts, usually clear, and apart 
from the writer's bias sufficiently accurate, and in one or two 
Jaces fills up the lacune always existing in the middle-class Eng- 
jjshman's memory. Few average Protestants, for instance, can 
recall the precise mode in which the Pontiff became a temporal 
Sovereign, and on this point Dr. Griesinger gives a valuable, 
though over-succinct summary. ‘lhe Popes up to theage of Charle- 
magne undoubtedly exercised a considerable though undefined 
authority in Rome, partly as subordinate officers of the Greek 
Empire—on which the dependence of Rome is admitted in a 
letter of Gregory IIT.—and partly as mouthpieces of the ‘* Senate 
and people of Rome,” the ultimate authority of the ancient and 
middle age world, an authority weak indeed de fucto, but de jure 
nearly perfect. Pepia granted them in addition the “ Exarchate 
of Ravenna ” and several cities, to be held with a power sovereign 
indeed, but subject to the Imperial Crown, and this was the 
earliest form of the Papal authority. The first great gift was 
jn 755, and in 1115 the Church received by bequest from Matilda 
of Tuscany the mighty inheritance accumulated by her father, 
Count Bonifazio, which included that province, Spoleto, 
Camarino, Modena, Rizzio, Tenere, Mantua, Brescia, and 
pumerous scattered estates, and in 1199 a grant from the Emperor 
Otho made the bequest a reality as to part of the estate. Otho sur- 
rendered possessions which “ included the whole district between 
Radicofani and Ceperano, the former Exarchate of Ravenna, with 
Pentapolis, the Romagna, the Dukedom of Spoleto, all Matilda’s 
allodial lands, the province of Bertinoro, as well as the districts 
adjoining, with which Kaiser Ludwig, the pious son of Charle- 
magne, had endowed the Church.” Other estates were acquired 
by conquest, negotiation, or purchase, but the roots of the tem- 
poral power are an almost imprescriptable authority within 
Rome, Pepin's gift of the Exarchate, and certain cities conquered 
by him to the Holy Chair, and the immense bequest of Matilda 
to her friend or lover, as the case may be, Hildebrand the 
Great. Dr. Griesinger of course assumes the personal rela- 
tion, but remembering that Gregory VII. was certainly the 
first intellect of the age, and that his purposes seemed not only 
noble but Italian, it is at least conceivable that he ruled the 
Countess as thousands of confessors have ruled women since, 
with no more impurity in the relation than the absence of mental 
privacy involved in the idea of the confessional. The Pope has 
no more right to rule in the teeth of his subjects’ will than any 
other sovereign, but the ‘* Patrimony was for those ages pretty 
fairly acquired, and Rome in particular came to the Pontiffs by 

y acq ’ pore y 
the best title of all—the will of its inhabitants. 

The following statement also, which is, we believe, substan- 
tially accurate, will be new to most of our readers :— 

“The reader may ask, who, then, are these cardinals who constitute 
the ‘College?’ and we should answer the question before proceeding 
further with our story. Cardo signifies an axis, hinge, or chief turning- 
point, therefore cardinalis would indicate something of supreme worth, 
or import; we need but recall its application to the highest moral 
qualities, thence known as cardinal virtues, and thus it was very cus- 
tomary in the Roman Empire, under the Cwsars, to entitle the chief 
imperial dignitaries and officials ‘ cardinalis.’ The appellation took the 
liking of the Christian bishops, and on becoming rich and powerful they 
also assumed the right to be called ‘Cardinales,’ In fact the name was 
very frequently accorded them, as the Bishop of Ravenna and several 
of the French clergy in the tenth century were so distinguished ; but 
still more persistently was the distinction sought by the chief ecclosi- 
astics at the Court of the patriarchs, or popes, at Rome, and by the 
prelates whose sees laid in its immediate vicinity, as those of Ostia 
Porto, Sabina, Palestrina, Frascati, Albano, &c., &c., and by the higher, 
clergy whose benefices were within the city. Noone ever thought of 
contesting the title any more than that of ‘Papa’ assumed by the 
Roman patriarch. There were therefore cardinal bishops, cardinal 
presbyters, cardinal legates, ready to Hildebrand’s hand, and this new 
institution he introduced was but their incorporation into a ‘College 
(collegium), having the prerogative of nominating the Pope. Our 
readers doubtless know well the meaning of a cathedral chapter, 
‘domus collegium.’ It implies nothing more than the chapter college, 
or brotherhood of the deans resident in the house (domus) of the bishop, 
thus becoming his advisers and assistants, his consistorial counsellors, 
sotosay. In like manner the College of Cardinals formed the papal 
consistorial court, and resembled, as nearly as might be, the Holy 
Sanhedrim of the Jews.” 

The * College ” 
the number of members was finally fixed by Sextus Quintus in 
1556 at seventy, the number of the disciples. 


was first recognized as a corporation in 1058, and 


“ Little by little the privileges of the Cardinals increased. Innocent 
IV. (1243-54) gave them a scarlet hat and precedence over all other 
bishops ; Boniface VIII. (1294-1303), the scarlet cloak ; Paul IT. (i464- 
71), the white canopy lined with red and ornamented with gold cords; 
Urban VIII. (1631), the title of ‘Eminence.’ They took precedence 
of electors, royal princes, and dukes, and immediately followed royalty, 
They were authorized to kiss queens and princesses, in ceremonial 
greeting, on the lips; and if one of the seventy passed 4 malefactor in 


the streets, the ponalty the latter should have suffered was at once 
rescinded. No cardinal bishop could be held guilty of any offence 
unless seventy-two witnesses could be produced to prove it; against 
a cardinal deacon only twenty-seven were demanded.” 

The object of Hildebrand in forming the College was to make the 
election purely ecclesiastical, and it is from this timo that the 
independent sovereignty of the Popes may be sail to com- 
mence. Though driven from Rome to France, the theory that 
the Church elected its own head without secular intervention 
was never again abandoned, and since the termination of the 
“Holy Roman Empire” no one has a right of interference 
based on prescription, save indeed the “Senate and people of 
Rome.” According to the laws which regulate States, the Pope 
has from the thirteenth century possessed av independent throne, 
filled at every vacancy by the nominee of certain priests selected 
by preceding Popes. Thatis, so to speak, the law of the matter, 
and though it has nothing to do with the right of the Romans to 
rise in insurrection if they please, it is as well that it should be 
fairly stated. 

MR. LONGMAN’S ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT.* 

A maantricent book, which contrasts curiously with the ‘“ picture 
Bibles” of the last generation, the purpose of which always 
seemed to be to magnify the sublimity of the sacred authors by 
exaggerating to the uttermost the incapacity of artists for catch- 
ing even a spark of inspiration from their theme. Even in this 
attempt, splendid and successful as it is, the radical deficiencies 
of wood engraving show themselves only too much in many of 
the drawings from the great Italian pictures. But nothing can be 
more rich and impressive than the arabesque borders of the pages, 
which express the sense of the priceless treasure they contain 
without overpowering the reader by the too complicated or 
florid character of the ornament :—and many of the most majestic 
pictures, especially by those masters with whom the grouping and 
attitude of the figures are of more importance than delicacies of 
expression, are transferred with wonderful effect even to the wood. 
The whole result of the illustrations, and indeed of sacred art 
in general of all but the most modern school, is, however, much 
less to realize the scenes which are delineated—that is, to pre- 
sent the spirit of those scenes clothed in the most accurate 
circumstantial details of place, and time, and custom,—than 
to generalize them so as to merge all their special and indi- 
vidual features in the relation between man and God which 
they are intended to pourtray. They remind us far more 
powerfully of the new ficld which faith has given to Art 
than of the services which Art has rendered to faith. It is com- 
paratively a modern idea to attempt to restore, as Holman Hunt 
has recently done, for instance, with so muce! power in his picture 
of Christ in the Temple at twelve years of age, all the physical 
details which anxious research shows to be appropriste to the 
place and century, in order to help us to conceive not only the 
heavenly spirit of our Lord but the actual earthly form thereof. It 
we compare it with either Leonardo da Vinci's beautiful picture of 
the same subject in the gallery at Milan, or with the still earlier 
one by Fra Angelico, of which we have a wool engraving in this 
volume, we shall see at once that the tendency of the Italian school 
was not to realize but rather to universalize the colouring of the 
incidents of our Lord’s life, not to bring us as close as we can 
get to the very form and manner of the original event, but so to 
present it that it might embody as much as possible of the beauty 
and simplicity of a divine childhood, opening anew by its ques- 
tions to the slow and crusted learning of age the fresh fountains 
of truth. No doubt this, too, is what Mr. Ho!man Hunt endea- 
vours to express, but he sees also, with the realistic eyes of the 
present generation, that to catch the general idea and sentiment 
of a situation without studying also the particular earthly charac- 
teristics which that idea and sentiment modulated to its own expres- 
sion, and through which it shone forth, is to lose the fullest sense of 
its subduing power, in short, to prefer a sublimated humanity to 
an incarnated deity. The old Italian masters represent the inci- 
dents of our Lord’s life with as little as possible that is peculiarly 
Jewish, as little of what we may call local and temporary colour 
as is consistent at all with the incidents they paint. Tie result is 
that the greatest and most spiritual of them, for example, Fra 
Angelico and Raphael, tend to refine away the earthly side of the 
picture and raise our imaginations entirely into the angelic or the 
divine; or if they retain, as Raphael in his larger subjects gene- 
rally does, the earthly side of the picture at all, they give it 
as an antithesis to the heavenly rather than as blended 





“* The y w Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. With engravings 
n wood trom designs of Fra Angelico, Pietro Perugino, Franceseo Francia, Lorenzo 
ai Credi, Fra Bartolommeo, Titian, Rapuael, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Dauiel di Volterra, 





aud others. Longman. 1555. 
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with it. Take, for instance, that wonderful picture by Raphael of | night with the cup of bitterness in his hand. And this is but an 


the Transfiguration, of which we have a wood engraving here. How 
noble and striking is the contrast between the vision on the 
Mount above, where Christ converses with the Prophets of a past 
generation while the three great Apostles lie trembling with awe 
and hope, and the confusion on the plain below, where the 
epileptic child, with vacant, almost idiotic face, is struggling in the 
arms of his father, and the faith of the troubled disciples ebbs 
away before the strong convulsive symptoms of the disease 
they had attempted in vain to cure! There we have the three 
gradations from the spiritual to the earthly,—the glory of the 
Lord in the air,—the fearful rapture of the three Apostles who 
think it is ‘good for them to be there, and would gladly 
detain the vanishing forms of Moses and Elias,—and the 
gloomiest shadows of that mental and bodily misery which 
the Light on the Mount above was to soften or chase away. 
But seldom or never do the great Italian artists give us the 
full union and complete blending of the divine and the human. 
Their pictures make the New Testament seem rather a story of 
the intercourse between angels and men than of God made man. 
They give a new sense of power to the Gospel, but it is rather a 
sense of its vast power over them than a fresh sense of its power 
for us. We see that, supplanting the classical art, supplanting the 
themes of Greek and Roman legend, the story of the Gospel had 
exhausted all the resources of genius in giving an infinite variation 
to the attitudes of human reverence and divine benignity. In 
every possible form we have human weakness kneeling for a 
divine blessing, angelic love lavishing itself on human frailty. 
Thus we see in these pictures not so much the victory of art over 
religious themes as the victory of religious themes over art. No 
one can look at them without feeling at once their inferior com- 
pleteness as works of art in comparison with the old classical 
models, and yet the much greater height to which art has risen in 
attempting such subjects at all. The dream of the Italian school 
of art is a dream of angelic purity rather than of divine life, of the 
perfect ease and serenity of the Virgin’s tenderness rather than 
of the Son of Man’s conquering love; but it cannot rest in this 
dream, it is constantly striving, and constantly failing, to spread 
this ray of angelic love over the ful! reach and various conflict 
of human experience. Even Raphael cannot succeed in effecting 
this. He never reached a height above his “ Madonna di San 
Sisto.” His picture of Christ bending beneath the Cross and 
entreating the daughters of Jerusalem “Weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves and your children,” exquisite as it is, does 
but gauge the inadequacy of his art to penetrate human suffering 
and conflict with divine love. Francia, in the well-known pieta 
of our National Gallery (of which we have an engraving in this 
volume), may have succeeded partially in giving the after-glow 
of divine love with which death relit the worn face of Christ, 
but even there the subject relieved him of the attempt to recon- 
cile the quietness of perfect beauty with the energy and depth of 
divine strength. As a rule the great Italian painters left the 
contradiction unresolved. The Gospel had taken too great a 
hold on them to permit them to ignore it. They had a more 
perfect vision of angelic sweetness, ease, and dignity than 
any art the world has ever had before or since (and in 
many of these wood engravings the beauty of the originals 
is finely preserved); but they had also a pretty clear feeling 
that this was not enough, that their faith called upon them 
for an effort to expand this into something wider and mingle it 
with something deeper which was less completely within their 
grasp. Their Madonnas are often perfect, their Pietas great, but 
their Ecce Homos almost always poor. The same fine device by 
which Raphael in his picture of the Transfiguration contrasts 
threads of divine and human condition which he finds it im- 
possible to interweave or blend, is a very popular one with the 
Italian painters. For example, in the striking “ Last Supper ” of 
Pinturicchio, of which there is a fine wood engraving in this 
volume, the artist wishes to give at once that emotion of 
Christ’s expressed in the words, “ Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you, not as the world giveth give I unto you,— 
let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid,”—with the 
emotion expressed in the words, “Ye shall be scattered every 
man to his own, and shall leave me alone, and yet I am not 
alone, for my Father is with me.” Accordingly, finding it im- 
possible to combine the shadow of human anguish with the 
fulness of sustaining Jove, he has opened the window above the 
figure of our Lord and the disciple whose head leans upoa His 


breast, and through it has given us just a dim sketch of the scene | 


of an hour or two later in Gethsemane—the sleeping disciples, 
the kneeling Saviour, and an angel flitting downward through the 


example of the confession which the Italian artists in some sha 
or other constantly repeat, that their art fails to pourtray that 
simultaneous blending of the ideal and the real which their faigh 
required of them. 
} Whatever, however, may be the deficiencies of the Italian 
artists as illustrators of the New Testament, there is no question 
but that these beautiful illustrations add to the mental effect 
even of Christ’s own words themselves. They seem to be 3 
measure, however inadequate, of the depths they have sounded 
in the hearts of men, of the spiritual desires they have awakeneg 
of the divine dreams they have called up. If they do not realize 
our own conceptions, they often exalt them; if they seldom 
seem to penetrate to the actual fact, they throw some gleam of 
beauty over it. Fra Angelico’s picture of the washing of the dis. 
ciples’ feet, very finely rendered here, does not seem to us at al] 
to realize the picture in the Gospel either of Christ or Peter ; but 
in the figure of Judas turning his back in bitter despair on the 
circle, and unable even to bear the thought that our Lord should 
wash his feet while his heart remained averted, there is a 
touch of exquisite and most original pathos which will always en- 
grave the divine story even more deeply on the imagination, 
There is scarcely an engraving in this beautiful edition which 
does not deepen our sense of the power of the faith which has 
won this victory over art. 





BEPPO ‘THE CONSCRIPT.* 

Mr. Avotravs Trottore is, though slowly, visibly improving, 
The lexicographical part of his novels is melting away by 
degrees under the mild ray of a beneficent criticism. We have just 
counted three long Italian phrases at the end of the second 
volume of his new book before us which appear without one 
explanatory foot-note. A change so great could not be expected 
to have taken place all at once. Indulgences linger after con- 
version of the mind. Accordingly in the first volume there are 
traces still of the exegetical temptation. Thus we are told by 
the author that benedizione de! cielo, an Italian idiom used by oue 
of his characters, is “a popular phrase for a great and unexpected 
benefit,” and as this information is given to the reader in the 
middle of a meal, the author seems to fill the office of motherly 
chorus full of anxiety lest any of the good things of her 
offspring should pass unappreciated. Then, again, “ 7'ute’ altro, 
lo posso dir io !" means “ Very much otherwise, I can assure you.” 
Well that is something to know. But on the next page the old 
exegetical Adam in Mr. Trollope fairly bursts all bounds, and be 
falls possessed in an explanatory fit. We admit thet he came 
mentally in view of an idiomatic rhapsody enough to posse-s any 
ordinarily explanatory temperament. No ordinarily exegetical 
temperament could, in the novitiate of recent conversion, have 
stood firm before the thrilling tide of the following exclamations, 
“¢ Eun gran’ vino, davvero! Che colore! Che squisito sapore! 
‘E fior di roba!’"” This exclamation, or rather these exclami- 
tions, are made by an attorney. We are indebted to Mr. Trollope 
for their meaning, They mean in English, “It’s a grand wiue, 
truly! What a colour! What exquisite flavour! It’s a very 
choice article,” literally, “flower of goods.” Attorneys who can 
put such beautiful thoughts into such beautiful language, and 
that language Italian, are enviable men, and Mr. Thomas Adol- 
phus Trollope is an enviable man for knowing such men and 
being able to understand them, and stiil more enviable for being 
able to create thom. 

The truth is that Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s novels are a very 
curious study to the literary anatomist. They are evidently 
written by a man of masculine sense and keen observation, with 
very considerable facility of language, who yet, by some fluke of 
nature or circumstance, writes in the exact temper and style of 
a sweet ambitious girl of eighteen. His knowledge of Italian 
habits, Italian politics, or deeper still, of all the tiny counter-rills 
of temper, opinion, habit, and feeling in the lower depths of 
Italian life, which ultimately make up the main stream of Italian 
politics, his knowledge of all these is so genuine, and living, aud 
masculine withal, that such a man ought to hold a responsible 
ee influential position in our Italian Foreign Office. That a 
| spccialité like this should go begging in tha production of 
‘third-rate novels of the female gender is a positive loss to 
‘the country. Imagine an author with the observation of @ 
statesman and man of the world, and capable not only of a 
comprehensive but a delicate view of national characteristics, 
writing as if he were cajoling young children round his knee into 








* Beppo the Conscript. A Novel. By T. Adolphus Trollope, Author of “ La Beata,”” 
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istening to a fairy tale, and you have an exact description, we | 
2 k, of the whole tone of Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s novels. 
i page labours to be ‘so nice,” ‘‘so pretty,” ‘so interest - | 
+ M6 BO captivating,” that a reader accustomed to the manliness | 
Me soncentration of art even in buffoonery, would be only too 
to fling his books away without waiting to recoguize their | 
pt substantial merits. ; 
Of the introduction to Beppo we will only say that it gives an | 
excellent and graphic account of the way in which the Romish 
clergy very naturally, we think, tampered with the conscription 
jaws, and of the general effect upon Italy of the new regime. If 
Yr. Trollope is bitterly opposed to the Roman priesthood 
in Italy, so are crowds of Italian Catholics. This account | 
of them, though written by a Protestant, is fair enough. 
The story itself illustrates the agricultural life of the rich pea- 
gavts or farmers inhabiting the innumerable and rich valleys 


} 
| 
} 





of the mid-Apennines which open upon the Adriatic. — It a 


jn fact a more dramatic expansion of the introduction. Beppo, 
or Beppo Vanni, the son of Paolo Vanni, a wealthy Italian farmer, 
is desperately in love with Giulia Vanni, the orphan and penni- 
jess daughter of a distant cousin of the Vannis.  Giuiia, ac- 
cording to the old Italian custom, in default of nearer relatives 
igs fallen to Paolo’s care to be brought up with his own children. 
Beppo becomes a conscript under the new Italian régime. 
He is seduced by the parish priest Don Evandro Balufli into 
becoming a defaulter. Giulia, who in his prosperity, when 
Beppo is the ostensible heir to the rich old Paolo’s wealth, 
affects in the pride of her poverty to turn up her nose at him, 
reveals her hidden Jove for him when he is in trouble and flying 
from justice in peril of his life. Of course the story ends 
happily in the marriage of the lovers. These are the slender 
materials out of which Mr. Trollope has spun his tale. But they 
enable him to describe the curious and beautiful scenery of the 
mid-Apennine region on the side of the Adriatic, to paint the 
Romagnole farmer in his ramshackle and antique but tolerably 
substantial wealth, in his dependence on the parish priest, his rela- 
tion towards the neighbouring provincial town and authorities, 
in his family relations, and a host of sidelong aspects very inter- 
esting to the friend of Italy. 

There is the region itself. It lies between the howling tops 
of the higher Apennine range and the flat strip of rich alluvial 
soil on the sea-shore, on ‘“‘the great massive flanks of the 
mountains, which are there broken by an innumerable multi- 
tude of small streams into a labyrinth of little valleys—a 
world of bosky greenery, of sunny meadows on the uplands, 
of rich fat pastures in the watered bottoms, of woodlands on the 
swelling hillsides. .. . From many a snug homestead, deep- 
niched in the hollow of some dark-green valley, a peep of the 
restless Adriatic, tumbling itself into white-crested breakers 
flashing in the Southern sun, is seen across the sea-side plains, 
through the valley’s mouth, like the section of a landscape 
through a telescope.” ‘Then there is the farm, half way 
up one of these niches, looking down at the sea, of mag- 
nificent frontage, and enormous apparent waste of brick 
and mortar, unrepaired, untidy, ramshackle, naked. Yet the 
owner is rich, “Paolo Vanni is of the race of well-to-do 
peasants, a very common race in the rich and fertile province 
of Romagna, spending his life between scraping and hoarding up 
hard cash with agricultural thrift for the benefit of his body, and 
having it squeezed out of him for the benefit of his soul by his 
guide, philosopher, and friend, Don Evandro, the parish curato, 
“in his triangular beaver, snuffy black waistcoat, long-tailed 
surtout coat, shiny black camlet shorts, black worsted stockings, 
and thick, low-cut shoes, with big plated buckles on them.” All 
the other characters, the heavy, honest, handsome Beppo, and his 
equally handsome, brighter, less honest brother Carlo, their hand- 
some mother Assunta, and their poor, orphan, proud, vixenish, 
loveable, beautiful, and noble cousin Giulia, are equally well- 
marked, distinct, and real. In short it is not too much to say 
that everything in the book is real except the book itself, in 
other words, the style. Mr. Adolphus ‘Trollope thinks like 
Carlo, feels like Ginlia, but writes like the Honourable Miss 
Belgravia, who goes into hysterice over the froth of Italian life 
and yawns over its substance. Should he resent our criticism 
as impertinent, we can only say that we sincerely respect hia 
talents, his knowledge, and even his power of language, but how 
the girlish conception of art in style ever got into such a mas- 





culine head is beyond our comprehension. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Fine Arts Quarterly Review, No.5 (Chapman and Hall), is thin, very 
thin in quality, The author of the article on G, Doré, the greatest of book- 
illustrators, has not succeeded in making it asinteresting as the knowledge 
we already possess of the artist and the landscape woodcuts that accom- 
pany the article would have led us to expect. But the publishers of 
Cassell’s “ Don Quixote ” with Doré’s illustrations will think it not ill- 
timed. A review of “The Life of W. Blake,” by Gilchrist, rebukes 
that author sharply and not unreasonably for his affected and disjointed 
style, but in censuring him for partiality in refusing to draw the 
inevitable conclusions from the evidence which, be it remembered, he him- 
self supplies of Blake's insanity, the writer appears to undervalue the in- 
estimable value to a biographer of enthusiastic admiration for his subject. 
Nevertheless the review is a fair and temperate statement of the case as 
seen from the sober common-sense side. There is an article on the “Year's 
Art-Exhibitions in London,” which, notwithstanding an assumption of 
unusual knowledge and with an exceptional love of the grotesque, fol- 
lows in the main the general estimate of the works exhibited; and 
Part I. of a “Memoir of Eugene Delacroix,” the great French 
colourist, recalling the times when French art-students, romanticist 
and classicist, ranged themselves in two hostile camps, and enforced 
admiration of their respective masters at the rapier's point. The dis- 
covery is announced of a new and innocuous method of picture-clean- 
ing, but without one hint of the nature of the process. And there is 
the usual jumble called “‘ Fine Arts’ Record,” which probably does not 
pretend to be readable, and which is too inefficiently indexed to be 
otherwise useful. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Ann Stuart Thompson, (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.)—These verses are, we presume, written by Mrs. Thompson as 
nursery rhymes for her children, and such of them as deal with 
secular subjects, although entirely without thought of any kind, 
may perhaps answer this purpose. But we must protest against 
turning the language of the Bible into doggrel. We do not pre- 
tend to have read more than the first fifty pages of this book, but in 
these there is not only a verse narrative of the sacrifice of Isaac, but 
Mrs. Thompson actually ventures to travestie the fourth chapter of St. 
John in this fashion :— 

*** But,” Jesus said, ‘ who drinketh of 
This water they will thirst again, 
That which I give comes from a stream 
That waters all Emmanuel’s plain. 
And those who drink will thirst no more, 
And everlasting life ‘twill bring, 
And all may drink,—the vilest, worst,— 
It is a never failing spring.’ ” 
If one considers whose words they are which are thus dealt with, or 
compares them with the original (St. John iv., 13, 14), it is dificult to 
say whether the writer of these verses is most wanting in reverence or 
perception of beauty. If foolish women must relieve their ennui by 
writing what they call poetry, let them at least be content to express 
their own vacuity of mind, and not degrade subjects too sacred to be 
carelessly handled, It will give some idea of this lady's fitnoss for her 
task that in the first 42 pages we have detected two instances of false 
grammar (p. 33 and 42); that in the poem of Abraham and Issac, 
evntaining just 56 lines, occur such rhymes as God-—deed, Him—seem, 
said—seed, God—wood, prepare—where's, child—failed, return—son, 
sacrifice—skies, and lamb—came; and that the idea that flowers are 
like censers flinging about their fragrance or incense is considered so 
exquisitely happy that it is repeated twice within seven pages. How- 
ever, we will readily forgive Mrs. Thompson for writing nonsense if 
she will only for the future spare the Bible. 

The Abbeville Jaw. By J.L. Rome, F.G.S. (Longman and Co.)— 
Mr. Rome is a savant and an orthodox theologian. He is therefore very 
severe, and justly severe, on the gentlemen who allowed thomselves to 
be hoaxed by the workmen at Abbeville. But that wan existed more than 
five thousand years ago is a position which is proved just as much by 
the finding of genuine flint hatchets as of human remains, and Mr. 
Rome confesses that genuine hatchets were found, He refuses, however, 
to concede the enormous antiquity claimed for the gravels of the Somme 
Valley by Sir Charles Lyell, and thinks the necessity of the case will be 
met by expanding the orthodox chronvulogy some thousands of years or 
admitting the existence of an inferior pre-Adamic race. Mr. Rome will 
find that this is exactly what “the Biblicists ” will not do, and if he were 
as profound a theologian as we do not doubt he is geologist he would see 
that they are wise in their generation. 

A Gold Currency for India. By Lieutenant-General Sir W. R. 
Mansfield, K.C.B. (John Murray.)-—An essay on so obscure and difli- 
cult a branch of political economy by so distinguished a soldier will 
naturally attract attention, and deserves it more than many publications 
by writers who would be supposed to be more conversant with such 
subjects. Sir William thinks clearly and states his thoughts in 
language which enables the reader to grasp his meaning at a glance. 
How far his theories are sound is of course another question, but we 
are disposed to think that they are, gonerally speaking, sound. Tho 
weight of authority certainly seems in favour of the introduction of 
a gold currency into India. The objection that it would be a breach of 
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faith seems altogether unsound. Contracts to pay in silver are really 
contracts to pay in current coin, and provided that the gold coin is of 
the same intrinsic value as the silver no injustice is done. Readers in- 
terested in the question will find that Sir William is prepared with a 
definite scheme which he has worked out even in details. His essay is 
certainly a very valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. 
Outlines of Modern Farming. By Robert Scott Burn. Volume III.— 
Cattle, Sheep, and Horses. (Virtue Brothers and Co.)—The value of 
Mr. Burn’s outlines, which really contain a tolerably copious treatment 
of the topics of which they speak, is by this time pretty well known to 
agriculturists. This volume is admirably illustrated, and is particularly 
to be praised for the importance which it attaches to sound principles 
of feeding. It should be read by all breeders of stock. But surely a 
three-year-old colt is too young to be set to hard work. 
Selections from Calcutta Ciazettes of the Years 1784 to 1788. By W. 
§. Seton-Karr, C.S., President of the Record Commission. (Longman and 
Co.)—The Calcutta Gazette was disinterred by the commission over 
which Mr, Karr presided. It seems to haye been the medium of publi- 
cation of the Government, which, however, was not responsible for the 
editorial department. Mr. Karr divides his extracts from tho Grazette 
of each year into three divisions, the first containing State papers or 
notices ; the second, editorial notices and communications from corres- 
pondents; and the third, advertisements. The work is, we think, 
rather curious than valuable, but the student who wants to form a 
distinct mental picture of the life of our ancestors in India will derive 
great help from Mr. Karr’s labours. Perhaps the advertisements are 
the most useful contribution to literature. A reduced lithograph of Up- 
john’s map of Calcutta is added. The original was published in 1792. 
A Treatise on the Law of Compensation for Interests in Lands, §., 
Payable by Railways and other Public Companies. By Thomas D. Ingram, 
Barrister-at-Law, (Butterworths.)—The subject with which Mr. 
Ingram deals in the present volume is one of which the importance 
increases every day. The advance of railways into the metropolis and 
otherlarge towns has broughta great mass of interests under the operation 
of this branch of law which are only in a legal sense interesis in land. If 


you take a man’s shop or place of business, it is an essentially different | 


thing from taking a strip of land from an estate or farm. It may be a 
matter which involves absolute ruin, or at all events the complete loss 
of trade, Mr. Ingram seems to approach his subject from a very 
practical point of view, and his book will be useful to all persons 
practically engaged in estimating the value of properties taken by 
public companies, as well as to lawyers. It is a careful and accurate, 
as well as a clearly-written treatise, 
Public Men and Pretty Women. 
(Richard Bentley. )—This is a very clover book. 
writer clearly is to show how very amusing a work may be made by 
making it perfectly silly. This design is carried out from first to last 
with perfect consistency, and there is scarcely a page without some 
absurd turn of expression which elicits from the reader a hearty laugh. 
Indeed s0 well is the object accomplished that we shall not be surprised 
to hear that many people have been deceived by this accomplished 
quizzer and have taken her compositions seriously. Yet the preface 
ought to have warned them. “TI desire it to be distinctly understood,” 
says Mrs. Dawson, ‘that every circumstance and every character have 
been drawn from memory, and not from imagination.” And then in the 
very first story she tells us of a Miss de Courval who travelled to Italy 
with the lining of her carriage stuffed with despatches from Napoleon to 
Murat, and how Murat received her in the courtyard, and what he said and 
what Miss de Courval said, and what the aide-de-camp said, also how the 
Court pages soaped Murat’s private staircase and how he slipped down, 


By Flora Dawson, Two volumes. 
The object of the fair 


and what he said, and what they said—on which occasions Mrs. Dawson | 


does not pretend to have been present, and therefore cannot be speaking 
from memory. Neither is it possible that a lady should have “ discarded 
all imaginary and worked-up adventures,” when she writes of two cases in 
which barristers concealed their marriages to prevent the injury which 
an early union always works on a lawyer’s professional prospects ; and, 
again, of an uncle who wanted to marry his niece and ward in order to get 
possession of her fortune, such a marriage being obviously void and giving 
him no title to it whatever ; and again, how the uncle failing to induce his 
niece to marry him murdered her, and being discovered went raving mad, 
for obviously he must have been tried for murder and acquitted on the 
ground of insanity, and such an affair happening within the memory 
of living woman to persons of wealth and station would have been a 
cause célébre such as every one would have heard of. We must say, 
however, that a preface of this sort carries the joke too far, for there is 
often no absurdity in the incidents. themselves, but merely in the way 
of telling them, and often no absurdity at all except in the utter 
triviality of the incident narrated. People expect a hoax which is 
carried out with such perfect skill to be dropped in the preface. 
Waiving, however, the morality of Mrs. Dawson’s book, the art displayed 
is remarkable. The affectation, folly, inflated verbiage, and triviality 
are quite perfect, and yet never overdone. One can laugh at the 
authoress from the first page to the last. 

The Industrial Resources of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees. Edited by Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, C.B., John Taylor, Esq., I. Lowthian Bell, Esq., and 
Dr, Richardson. Illustrated. Second Edition. (Longman and Co.)— 
We have pleasure in noticing—the character of the work will not per- 


mit us to do more—this splendid volume. It appeals to so anal” 
section of the public that it is impossible for us to do more than infers 
our readers of its object and origin, but from that small Section j 
deserves a hearty welcome. The information contained in it has mh 
laboriously collected during the last eight years, and the result ba 
clear and exhaustive account of all the various manufactures carried 
on in the locality, drawn up by most competent persons, carefully pe. 
vised by the editors, illustrated by really beautiful maps and plang 
and prefaced by the address of Sir William Armstrong to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
in 1863. It is thus almost a complete account of the principal trades 
of this country, for not only does the district contain one of Our most 








important coal-fields; but it is the seat of the manufacture of iron, 
steel, lead, copper, zinc, antimony, and aluminium, of “ about one. 
half of all the chemical products of the kingdom,” of glass, earthenware 
and fire-clay goods, of paper, carpets, hats, and hemp and wire Tropes, 
The district is, moreover, the great centre of iron shipbuilding and of 
ges down to Armstrong guns. It is go 








engine-making from iron brid 
netted over with railways that there are three linear miles of rail fo 


every square milo of surface, and the advantages of its six harboury 
have been developed by all the resources of engineering science oom. 
bined with practically unlimited capital. Readers who have appetite 
for such solid fare will find it of the best quality in this work, 
Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography. By David Page, F.RSE, 
F.G.S. (William Blackwood and Sons.)—We have before expressed 
our objections to Mr. Page's “ Introductory Text-Books” as being usefy 
for nothing but to give people a mere smattering of sciences which 
must be studied in details to be profitable. This objection dogs 


} 


not apply to his advanced text-books. Here his clearness of state. 


ment and firm grasp of principles are seen to advantage, and the student 
| cannot cross the threshold of his subject under better cuidanee than 
| Mr. Page's, 

| say that a careful study of this 


} 


In these days everybody travels, and it is not too much to 
book would add immensely to q 





traveller's pleasure by giving | fresh subjects of observation and 
sources of interest. 
| Tangled Talk: an Essayist’s Holiday, (Alexander Strahan and Co.) 
—This is a very good specimen of a kind of book which is very popular at 
| present. It is just what it represents itself to be, “ talk "—that is to 
say, an intelligent man has written down just the kind of remarks 
various subjects that he would be able to make off-hand in conversations 
in which the same subjects were started. As the writer of “Tangled 
Talk ” is intelligent, what he says is always readable, generally true, or 
at least has truth in it, and is often original, and readers who do not 
want to be called on to think like books which make no more demand 
on their brains than a lively companion would. The mischief is that 
such a writer deals only with half-truths, and is taken commonly to be 
dealing with truths. He is not safe unless you stop after every second 
sentence and formulate the remark that you would have made if the same 
opinion had been expressed to you by an acquaintance. Probably the 
author would say that this was exactly the way he meant his book to be 
read, and that he could not be responsible for the indolence of his 
readers. But the defence is not satisfactory, because he is always 
writing up to statements of principle which are quite unsound. Heis 
just as careless in writing as he would be in talking. There is, how- 





| 


ever, as much difference between a conversational statement anda 
deliberately published and printed one as between a price asked by a 
dealer in open market and the same dealer in his shop. In the one case 
the remark, like the price, is tentative and interrogative, in the other 
there is the implied assertion that the remark is sound or the price 
fair. We will give an instance. ‘The law is entitled to restrai 
his liberty a man who conducts himself exceptionally only when the 
exceptional conduct is of such a character as would, if he were admitted 
sane, plainly bring him under the penal grasp of the law.” In other 
words, the author contends that if a man with a wife and children de- 
pendent on him fancies that he is a great king possessed of millions, 
and gives a cheque for a hundred pounds to every rogue who plays on 
his insanity, the law ought to put him under no sort of restraint, but 
And this precious theory is the 








let him ruin himself and his family. 
outcome of an essay on insanity, and is printed in italics to mark its im- 

portance! The fact is the author does not the least mean what 

he says. He was writing on the case of Mr. Windham, and the prin- 

ciple he formulates was sufficient to meet that case, so out it comes 

without further thought. If he had said as much in conversation toany 

one who had considered the subject, the insufficiency of his rule would 

have been pointed out to him. As it is, he may take in many careless 

people by the air of philosophic depth with which he propounds 
this stuff. Subject to this caution the book may be read with profit and 
pleasure. The writer generally makes some amusing and suggestive 
remarks upon the subjects he treats, but you must trust him only just 
as far as your own mind has deliberated on his dogmas. 

About in the World. By the Author of “ The Gentle Life.” .(Samp- 
son Low, Son, and Marston.)—Another volume of the same sort of 
essays as “ Tangled Talk,” but very inferior, Where “Tangled Talk” 
is paradoxical “ About in the World” twaddles, and where the former 
writes one page the latter writes three. He isa regular prose Tuppely 
with this difference, that he is not shrewd enough to keep himself in the 





safe region of vapid generalities. In the essays on “The Barbarities of 
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212, will be found the following :—“ The price of corn is low, 
will be low whilst we have to compete with Swedish, French, 
‘ ian, and American corn-growers. The price in the 
se aearier of wheat always rules the rate of the agricultural 
rs’ wages. If the farmer got more he would give more, because 
gould be incited by the reward to spend more labour on his fields 
Now of course the author of these 


Peace,” P 
od always 


aod make them produce more - 
has a perfect right to be as ignorant of political enonomy as he 


put having obviously never read, or at least never understood, 
elementary treatise on that subject, why does he dogmatize 
nit? There are as many blunders in the passage we have quoted 
gs there are propositions. The price of wheat was, for instance, in the 
einter of 1861-2 very high. It isnot too much to say that the price in 
t of the quarter of wheat never does and never can rule the 
mate of wages. And the last sentence is sheer nonsense. What is 
ing labour on fields? If it means increasing the number of men 
, wages would be raised by the increased demand for labour, 
pat then what becomes of the statement that wages are ruled 
by the price of corn? If it means that the labourers are to 
work longer at the same rate per hour there is no rise. But 
the fact is that the price of corn has nothing on earth to do 
with the labour employed by the farmer. Tho produce of land 
cannot be increased by indefinitely increasing the labour employed on 
it, and every one knows that if the produce of the land is to be in- 
creased it can only be by using artificial manures and machinery, both 
which rather tend to diminish the labour employed by farmers. In 
this age of education most labourers’ children know that the rate of 
wages is simply an affair of demand and supply. We do not hesitate 
to say that it would be easy to multiply instances of this laying down of 
dogmatic rubbish in the volume before us, but we have already allotted 
toit more space than it deserves. The appearance of “ About in the 
World” is one of many signs that the practice of republishing essays 
has gone far enough. 

Sermons preached in Indiana Place Chapel, Boston. By James Free- 
man Clarke. (Boston: Walker, Wise, and Co.)—The author belongs 
to the Church of the Disciples, but what the tenets of that sect 
may be we do not pretend to say, nor do these sermons teach 
us They are pleasant, sensible addresses, rather in the tone 
of the sermons addressed to Unitarian congregations in this 
country, and are principally remarkable for moderation of tone. 
Preached during the last three years, and constantly alluding to 
the war, they prove that the violent buncombe which some of the 
preachers of New York utter does not in the least represent the general 
tone of American ministers. But it is part of the system of misrepre- 
sentation which the Zimes has from the first maintained to cull the 
most violent extracts from the most violent speeches and articles in the 
Northern States and publish them as samples of the ordinary “ utter- 
ances” of the period. 

The Manual of Intercessory Prayer, Part I. Arranged by the Rev. 
R. M. Benson, M.A. (Bell and Daldy.)—A society has been formed to 
“pray for the unconverted.” You are to promise ‘some one of the 
clergy, whose names are appended, to spend a quarter of an hour daily 
in prayer for the conversion of those who neglect God's grace.” If a 
quarter of an hour is too much for you, the society will accept five 
minutes, or even the daily repetition of “the prayer contained on page 
77 of this manual.” Reference, however, to page 77 has left us in 
doubt whether we are specially called on to entreat for “any with whom 


even an 


the marke’ 


we may have shared in sin” or for “ all whom we have loved.” It may be 
that the Rev. Mr. Benson concludes that the two expressions are likely 
to come to much the same thing. We think this society an uncom- 
fortable one. We should not like to pray for others with a constant 
reference to their besetting sins, as this manual would have us do, It 
seems to us a Pharisaical judging of others. Men should rather pray 
for aid against their own special faults than the faults of the human 
race. When we think of others it should be to spy out their good 
qualities. Systematic religious censoriousness is not lovely. 

The Domestic Service Guide to Housekeeping, Practical Cookery, 
Pickling and Preserving, Household Work, Dairy Management, the Table 
and Dessert, Cellarage of Wines, §c. (Lockwood and Co.)—This seems 
a really useful guide on the important subjects of which it treats. 

The Elements of Logic. By Thomas Shedden, M.A., St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. (Longman and Co.)—The object of the author seems to 
have been to compile a text-book for students, and this he has success- 
fully accomplished. He explains the most useful parts of the 
Aristotelian logic, and at the same time combines with them the views 
of Whately, Mill, Sir William Hamilton, and Archbishop Thomson, to 
whom the work is dedicated “ with his kind permission.” He follows, 
however, none of these writers implicitly, expressing his grounds of 
difference clearly and positively. Still Mr. Shedden's book is, we think, 
better adapted as a text-book for the lecture or class-room than for the 
general reader. It has a good index. 

We have also received A True Narrative of an Unjust Incarceration ir 
Two Lunatic Asylums, by a Surgeon (G. Abington); Part IV. of Mr. H, 
Ward Beecher’s Sermons (J. Heaton and Sons); Modern Protestantism, 
by a Layman (Holyoake and Co.); The Report of a Discussion on the 
Proposed Admission of Girls to the University Local Examinations held at 
a meeting of the Association of Social Science (Emily Faithfull); 
Pentecostal Fear, a sermon preached at Cuddesdon by the Rev. John 
Keble (John Henry and James Parker); No. VII. of The Alpine Journal 
(Longman and Co.); and Old Moore's Almanack for 1865 (T. Roberts 
and Co.). 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Histoire d'Attila, par M. Ameilie; VIIL, & 1X.; 
Thierry (Barthes and Lowell) 2 vols. | Ancient Natious, by Carl Engel; Travels 
The Aarbergs, by Rosamond Hervey, 2} in Central Asia, by A. Vambery; the 
vols. (Macmillan & Co.) Siberian Overland Route, by A. Michie 
Thornycrott Hall, by E, J. (John Murray). 
(Jackson, Walford, & Co.) The Life Boat, by R. M. 
The White Wife. by Cuthbert Bede; | (lames Nisbet & Co.) 
Pietures of English Life (Sampson Low, Sermons on Moral Subjects, by Cardi- 


the Music of the most 


Worboise 
Sallantyne 





Son, and Co.) 

deanne Laraquay, by Mrs. Hamertou 
(Chapman and Hall). 

Maggie Bell, by Warwick Holme, 2 
vols.; Broken to Harness, by Edmund 
Yates, 3 vols. (J. Maxwell & Co.) 

Analysis of Mr. Mill's System of Logie, 
by W. Stebbing; the Handbook of Dining, 
by Brillat Savariu; the Greyhound in 
1s64, by Stonehenge (Longman & Co.) 

Blackader’s Kuglish New Testament 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 

Famous Girls, by J. M. Darton (Virtue 
Brothers. 

The White Brunswickers, by the Rev. 
H. C, Adams; the Young Yachtsmen, by 
Anne Bowman; What Men have said 
about Woman, by Henry Southgate ; New 
Echoes aud other Poems, by Eliza Cook; 
Golden Light, being Scripture Histories 
for the Young, iliustrated (Routledge, 
Warne, & Co) 

Dyer'’s Modern Evrope, Vols. LIT. & LV.,; 
History of Painting in Italy, Vols. 1. & 
Il. ; Foss’s Judges of Nagland, Vols. VIL, 





nal Wiseman (James Daffy) 

The Queen of tue Seas, by C. F. Arm- 
strong, 3 vols.; Cecil Forrester, by 
Frederick Sheridan, 2 vols.: VDrince 
Hassau's Carpet, by Hope Luttrell (T.C. 
Newby). 

Key to the Standard Arithmetical 
Cards, by Henry Jones (Thomas Murby}. 

Beautiful Thoughts from Greek Au- 
thors, by C, T. Ramage (Edward ! lowell). 

Bell's English Poets, 2 vols. (Charles 
Griflin & Co.) 

German Rationalism (T. & 8. Clark). 

Adam and the Adamite, by D. McCaus- 
land (Richard Bentley). 

Famous Beauties aud Historic Women, 
by W. H. D. Adams, 2 vols. (Charles J. 
Skeet). 

Helps to Prayer aud Devotion; For 
Life, by Louis Sand Gi. HE & J. Parker). 

The Sunlay at Home (The Religious 
Tract Society ). 

Original Nursery Rhymes, by A. J. 
Ellis (b. Pitan). 








Vv. TOWER. R 


ALE of STORES.—By Order of the 
Secretary of State for War, Mr. GEORGE SPILL- 

MAN will SELL by Public AUCTION, in the TOWER, 

on Tuesday, the 29th November, 1864, at 11 o’clock in 

the forenoon precisely, the following Stores:— 

Fire Engines; Blanket Covers, waterproof; Bick 

and Vices; Ranges, with Ovens; Tents, circular ; 

Cotton and Linen; Bedsteads; Saltpetre Bags; Ac- 

coutrements ; Tools, various; Old Iron and Steel. 

May be viewed at the Tower from 10 to 4 o'clock, the 
three days previous to the Dayof Sale, and Catalogues 
may be had at the War Office, Pall Mall; the Tower, 
and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 

PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 

Ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ingonly on the box, afford to life and property great 
Protection against accidental fires. 

Fairfield Works, Bow, London, E.—Observe the Trade 
Mark—an Ark. 

SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

4 This dejicious condimeut, pronounced by Con- 
Loisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 
_ The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perrine’ 
bames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Meesrs. Barciay aud Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 











TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
Gaus MUSTARD. —Dr. Hassatr, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigerous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
* Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Taytorn Broruecas, Brick lane, aud Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 


DELICATY 


RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS and 

WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED 

by CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBSER MATERIAL and 
ANII-DRY-ROL CEMENT. 

WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus 
improved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 
Draught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &e.; will last for Ten Years, 
and will open and shut with the greatest ease. Win- 
dows 2s. each, aud doors 3s. 6d., material and workman- 
ship luded. Cheffoniers, b os, wardrobes, &c., 
thus regulated, will not admit of the intrusion of dust, 
smoke, blacks, &c. 

Letters to be addressed to Mr. CHARLES Cuuncu, No. 
13 Circus street, Bryanstone square. 








SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINs, 
With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
F' ELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 

SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 
Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Fields’, and see 
that the name of J. C. and J. FIELD is on each packet, 
box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may be obtained their 
Prize-Medal Paratline Candles. 


| FIRE in GRESHAM STREET WEST, LONDON, E.C 


| 





be THOMAS 'TAPLING and 

i Co. CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, é&e., will 

until further notice carry on their business in premises 
all communicating at 

44a GRESHAM STREET and 74 ALDERMANBURY, 

Opposite those of en ee Greatorex, and 





T’s 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further coufirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, London bridge, E.C., and Hull. 


N? MORE COLD FEET with the 
a HYGIENIC SOLES, in Horsehair and Colhydro- 
fuge.—LACROIX, Paris, patented in France and abroad. 
Silver medal at the Hotel de Ville, 8th January, 1364. 
These vampe repel humidity, and preserve to the feet 
all the netural warmth; useful invention. Wholesale 
and retail—gentlemen’s, 2s. 6d.; ladies and children's, 
2s. Sent free on receipt of 28 and 34 stamps. London 
general depot, BEYERS, 54 Conduit street, Regent 
street, 


[CASES of RHEUMATISM, Debility, 


R = cK I 











Stomach Complaints, Bile. Gravel, Cutaneous Affec- 
tions, Headache, Indigestion, &., take PARK’S LIFE 
PILLS; they give immediate relief, without the slight- 
est pain or inconvenience.—May be had of any Chemist, 


HILDHOOD HATH ITS WOKS :— 
Falls and bruises form no inconsiderable item in 

them. Dr. Mathias Lang’s Essential Spirit of Melissus 
quickly removes any pain caused thereby, and prevents 


discolouration, ; 
To be obtained of all respectable Chemists, &c., 


throughout the country, in bottles at 2s. 9d. each. 
Full Directions fur use Oa wrappers enc Osing the 
bottles. 
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Diners a 


la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES | 


FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 


LONDON BRIDGE, and 


999 


am 


REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR 


EXCHANGED. 








“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘“‘ BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exutsition, 1862. Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every own throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and JI. COLMAN, 


26 Cannon Street, London. 





KNOTTED 


NEWTON WILSON AND COS 
STITCIL SEWING 


MACHINE. 


Turse Machines are vastly superior to all others in strength of stitch, beauty of seam, and 
simplicity of management. The stitch is the only one that will not rip, the only one that requires 
no re-winding of the under thread, and the only one applicable alike to both plain and ornamental 


Needlework. 


Tests of every description are invited. Samples of work, such as can be produced by no other 


sewing machine, will be exhibited. 


A month’s trial allowed with every machine. 


READ THE 


CoRRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the Queen news- 


paper, which is supplied gratis or sent post-free. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FORWARDED FROM THE 
GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144 High Holborn, London. 











HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 
HEAL and SON have observed for some time 
that it would be advantageous to their customers to see 
a much larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE 
than is usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of 
the style and effect of the different descriptions of Fur- 
niture, itis mecessary that each description should be 
placed in separate rooms. They have therefore erected 
large and additional Show-Rooms, by which they are 
enabled not only to extend their show of Iron, Brass, 
and Wood Bedsteads and Bed-room Furniture beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to 
provide several small rooms for the purpose of keeping 
complete Suites of Bed-room Furuiture in the different 
styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites 
of five or six different colours, some of them light and 
ornamental, and others of a plainer description. Suites 
of Stuined Deal, Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that 
customers are able to see the effect as it would appear 
in their own rooms. A suite of very superior Gothie 
Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various Woods 
will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large 
numbers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, 
and the effectof any particular Pattern ascertained as it 
would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of BEDDING (Heat aud Son's 
original trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 

The Stock of peony am Goods for the better Bed- 
rooms, and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, 
is very greatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged 
in Eight Rooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and 
Two large Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete 
an assoriment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 
possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the 
Cabinet-work, and they have just erected large Work- 
shops on the premises for this purpose, that the maunu- 
facture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and per- 
sonal attention, every article being made on the premises, 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the old 
Spring Mattrass. 

HEA and Son's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.— 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London. 





HEAL and SON'S EIDER-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 24s. to Ten Guineas. Also 


GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 10s. to 32s. 
prices aud sizes sent free by post. 

HEAL and SON'S Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
and Priced List of Bedding, also sent post free on 
application to 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 


ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-fitting. No holder, paper, or scraping required. 
Patented. FIELDS’ improved Patent hard, snufiless 
chamber Candle is self-fitting, clean, safe, economical, 
and burns to the end. Sold everywhere by Grocers and 
Oilmen. 
Wholesale and for export at the Works, J. C. and J. 
FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, : 
Also, FIELDS’ celebrated United Service Soap Tab- 
lets and Patent Paraffine Candles, as supplied to Her 
Majesty's Government. 


List of 








H J. and D. NICOLL’S Fashionable 
e OVERCOATS, 21s., 493. 633., 843., &e., &c. 


PrASHIONABLE MORNING COATS, 
21s., 42s., 633., 848., &e. 





PPASHION ABLE TROWSERS, 16s., 
Qls., 2538, 28s. 
i 


FE SHIONABLE JACKET, VEST, and 
TROWSERS SUIT for BOYS, 25s., 31s. 6d., &. 





ASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS, 213., 25s., 31s. 6d., &e. 


[FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS | for 


BOYS at prices according to size. 


Ss 5 a 
PINS UBGH ACADEyy 


In consequence of the appointment of , 
W. THOMPSON to a Professorship in Que, AR 
Galway, @ Classical Mastership in the EDING we 
ACADEMY is VACANT. Candidates are requ UR 


send their applications and testimonials to ¥ ested tg 
Clerk to the Directors, 21 St. Andrew ae Pattison, 
than the 10th of December. 1 DOL Later 


Mr. Pattison will furnish Candidates with, 
information. all necegsyyy 


JOHN COMRIE THOMSOy, See, 

5 ~ neta 
C LERICAL and SCHOLASTy 
OFFICES, ¢ 

78 Borough road, London,$.E, 
The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Famiiia. 
| Principals of Schools, are respectfully hh mer me 
| they can always be provided free of charge and at g 

| hours’ notice with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, on 
nesses, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers, Union, 
able references required before placing names Upon the 
register, so that employers may accept an introduetio, 
from these offices as a guarantee of the respectabilir 
and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Sch ; 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. one 
Mr. KE. HARRIS, Superintenden, 


GAck ED HARMONIC SOCIETY 

Exeter Hall.—Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—Thiry " 
third Season.—Friday next, November 25th, Mende 
sohn’s SAINT PAUL. 

Tickets, 53. and 103. 6d. From the large Subscription 
this season, only a limited number can be issued, 

Subseriptions two guineas Oud three guineas, Thy 
list for this season must shortly be closed. 

Otfice, 6 Exeter Hall, open from 10 till 6 o'clock, 











ve sal DL r rT T at. 
Paea TRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE ~ 

Managers, Messrs. EDMUND FALCONER and F, 8, 
CHATTERTON, 

Open for the Season for the performance of Legitimaty 
Drama. Immense success of the production of Mac. 
BETH, ‘The Free List entirely suspended, the Pubjje 
Press excepted, Notice.—Notwithstanding the great aye. 
cess which has attended the revival of Shakespeare 
Tragedy of Macbeth, the Managers beg to anuounce to the 
Public that it cannot be performed longer than Wedngs. 
day, Dec. 21, in consequence of the preparations neces. 
sary for the production of the Grand Christmas Pany. 
mime on Munday, Dec. 26, for the scenical illustration of 
which the persoual services of that distinguished aig 
Mr. William Beverley will be exclusively devoted to this 
Theatre.—On Monday and during the week, will be per. 
formed on a scale of great Completeness, combining in 
the representation all the characters, supernatural 
agents, choruses, musical and sceuicai iliusions, Shakes 
peare’s ‘'ragedy of MACBETH. Principal characters 
by Mr. Phelps, Messrs. Creswick, Henry Marston, Rober, 
Roxby, G. Belmore, Alfred Raynor, Ediund Phelps, 
Fitzjames, H. Sinclair, Bardeman, G. F. Neville, J, 
Neville, Warde, G. Spencer, Arthur Matthison, Marler, 
&c.; Miss Helen laucit, Miss Atkinson, Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs, Miss Emma Heywood, &c. Locke's celebrated 
music; numerous and ellicient chorus, and iocressed 
orchestra. ‘he new characteristic scenery by Mr. Wi- 
liam Beverley. Preceded on each evening by anew and 
original Farce, entitled A YOUNG LAD FROM THE 
COUNTRY. Principal charactera by Messrs. G. Bel. 
more, G. F. Neville, Fitzjames, G. Speucer, Misses 
Heen Howard, R. Leclercq, &c. Doors open at half 
past six, commence at @ quarter to seven, and terai- 
nate at a quarter past eleven, Box-oftice open fra 





H J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
@ 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 
td street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liver- 
poo . 





FLANNEL SHIRTS, 
From 10s, 6d. each. 

The new patterns and colours for the ensuing season 
are ready. Patternsand directions for self-measurement 
sent on receipt of ‘Three Stamps. 

, RicHarb Forp and Co., Patentees, 33 Poultry, London, 
B.C. 








FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 
O 18s. 6d. each. 

‘* Let our wives and daughters and their sons’ wives 
— Punch. 

“ The dress falls in graceful folds.’—Morning Post. 

; 12s. 6d. and 16s. 6d. 

“The patent sansflectum jupon is light, elegant, and 
the crinoline which attracted so much attention at the 
Great Exhibition of 1862."—Court Journal. 

| beautiful petticoats are peculiarly adapted for the 
curriage, for invalids, and for ladies who require warmth 
20 to 25 ounces, 42 inches long in the train, and four 
yards round. Prices—in black silk, 553.; rich glacé, 70s. 

“Mr. Philpot is learned in the literature of the petti- 
coat.’'—Le Follet. 


(PHRESHER’S COLOURED 
NDINA, or WAVED JUPONS, 
aud daughters toa woman patronize the patent ondina.” 
ANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES; 
graceful, the hoops being made of gutta percha. This is 
TIDER-DOWN PETTICOATS.—These 
combined with lightness. The average weight is from 
and S43, 
Illustrations aud curious Pamphlet gratis. 


F. PHILPOTT, Sansflectum Jupon Manufacturer to | 


W 


the Court and Royal Family. 
87 Piccadilly, opposite to St. James's Church. 


N ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE is 
4 perfectly palatab'e form for administering this 
pepular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by I. Morson and Soy, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 33., 
5s., and 10s. each. Pepsiue Lozenges in boxes at ls. 6d., 
2s. Gd., and 42. 6d. each. 





| proper brush 2s. 61., by post 36 sta;ps; Pomade only, 


| 


ten till five daily. 
TWELFTH WEEK, 
S *- JAMES'S HALL 
Regeut street and Piccadilly. 
Triumphant success and crowded houses. 
To witness the great Rope-Tying Mystery and Cabinet 
Experiments (“ ‘Lhe Structure”), or so-called Spiritual 
Mauifestations, as performed by the Brothers Daven 
port. PROFESSOR ANDERSON will commence the 
Programme with his Seventy-Kighth Representation of 
the WORLD of MAGIC and the MARVELS of SECOND 
SIGHT, by Miss Anderson. ‘The whole to terminate 
by Miss Lizzie Auderson'’s and Mr, Suttou's Wonderful 
lilustrations of the Rope-l'ying, Handcutt, and Cabinet 
Delusious. Y 

Open every Evening at Seven, and Saturday after- 
noou at Two. ; 

A Grand Distribution of Gifts will take place every 
Saturday Afternoon during the Performance, especially 
arranged for the Juvenile Visitors to the World of Magic, 

Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 3s.; Reserved Seats 








| Messrs. Keith aud Prowse’s, 45 Cheapside. 


(Numbered), 3s.; Bulvony, 23.; Area and Upper Galleries, 
One Shilling. 

Tickets and places may be secured at the Hall, ani 
at the principal Libraries and Musicsellers, and a 





| OYAL POLYTECHNIC-— 

Patron H.R... the Prince of Wales. —Re-decor- 
ted and Re-opeved—Professor Pepper's new Lecture ou 
“Sound and Acoustic [llusions,” which will include su 
imitation of the Talking Head of Albertus Maguus— 
Professor Wheatstone’s Telephonic Coucert—Mechanisa 
of the Piping Bullfinch—Pichler’s new aud_ beautiful 
experiment, showing Harmony aud Discord. The Guos 
Illusions as usual (J. H. Pepper and Henry Dircksjoint 
inventors), New Musical Entertainment by Mr. & 
Coote, the eminent violinist—Paganiui’s Ghost daily 
at 4.30 and 8.45—New >éance by J.L. King, Esq, % 
the American Rope Trick aud Non-Spiritual Mauifesta- 
tions, with curious Lilustratious—S.iokes on Memory. 
—Open 12 to 5 and7 to 1). Admission 1s. 


ALNUL POMADE—EDWARD 

FIELD'S Original aud PURE WALNU! 
POMADE changes red or grey hair to a beautiful light 
or dark brown or black. Nou previous washing isneeded 
It is necessary to state the shade required. Sold with 





1s, 6d. aud 28, 6d.; by all fashiouable Perfumers and 
Chemists; and by the Inventor and Manufacturer, E. 
Field, 18 Carlisle street, Ssho square, London. ‘To avoid 
imposition, observe trale mark on label,“ The Walnut, 
name, **E. Field.’ 
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VIE.—This Pure PALE 


* ’ 
su DE sel 
¥ BRANDY. 18s. per gall. (introduced yy us in| 

ery superior to recent importations of Cognac. | 
ttle er doz.; or in a case, 39s., 
d.—No agents, and to be obtained 








iage pai 
alway eat Bre rr and Co., Old Furnival’s Dis- 
only Of lborn, E.C., aud 30 Regent street. Hstab- 
tillery: 


jisbed 1829. —$$$___——___——. 
NAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 
OGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 

LC vals the finest French Brandy. tis pure, 
Whisky delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
h,at the retail houses in London, by 

bottles, $s. 6a-ne principal townsin England; or whole 
the rr Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
=. seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 





’S MARSALA or BRONTE 
Now 4s per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 15s. 





bap ne Rail paid to any station in England, 
ee will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
aired, entirely free from heat 


h full flavou 
old, and, treet. approach to acidity.—THOS. NUNN 


oe eee Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 
Lamb's Conduit street, W.C. Price-lists on application. 
Established 180. 


—————— 
CHY and LITHIA WATERS. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and} 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpeiapra, Moperaron Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvuetres in Parian, Vases, dnd 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 

these articles. : | 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. | 








(SLER's CRYSTAL GLASS| 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms: 
Broad street. Established 1507. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—W.S. BURTON invites inspection 

of his stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. 

Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 

objects of pure vertu, the productions of the tirst manu- 

facturers of Paris, from whom William S. Barton imports 

them direct. 

Clocks, from..........000. 78. Gd, to £25 

Cc dalab 








I 
Vy plished remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia, 
— Acidity, &e. E 
? a y prepared at the MALVERN 
THESE WATERS as now prepare LVER 
VERY SUPERIOR to those ordinarily 
SPRINGS are sold. 
i Hampers carriage free, on application to 
aaa Moar’. Burrow, Malvern 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
70 H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALis. 
LENFIELD STARCH 
G AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 


scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive). 

Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 

Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 

purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 Harvey street, Cavendish square, W. 

City EsTABLISHMENT :—36 LuDGATE HILL, 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments :—134 Duke sTREET, 
pool; €5 New sTREET, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case th ey under- 
take. 

R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
TEETH.—Second edition, corrected and revised, 

free for seven stamps. ‘To be had of all booksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, W. 
“The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves and to society, and we cannot do better 
than recommend for general perusal Mr, Eskell’s 
Treatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.”— 
Telegraph, June, 20, 1861. 
EETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station)—(established 1820), offer to the 
Public @ snetiur for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of Parntess DentisrRy. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘They are self-adhesive, affording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 

tation free. ‘Teeth from 5+. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,” 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


Liver- 








R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
hot require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will supportand preserve teeth thatare loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and usefulin 

mastication. 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 








The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Temedy for Indigestion. ‘They act as a powerful Tonic 
and gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, sufe 
under any circumstances, aud thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use,—Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Be sure toask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,”’ 
= do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita- 
8, 


a.from -seee 138. 6d. to 16105. per pair, 
Bronzes, from ....+...+...188, Ol. to 16 16s. 
Lamps, moderateur, from.. 6s. 0d.t» 9 Os. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-T'rays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks. 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 

IARTRIDGE and COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREWT, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac 
count and Ms. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England, on Receipt of Post-oflice Order, 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address om Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Siamping 
(Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 33. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 





rms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fle»! street, £.C. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children, It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and Co.,172 New Lond street, 
London, and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETIERS PATENT. 


\ WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HEKNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its e%ects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplicd by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive c.rcular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 1¢s., 21s., 20s. éd., and 31s, 6d.; postage, 


ls. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 423., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.10d. Post office orders to be made payable to Joha 


White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. . 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LUGS, SPRALNS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 73. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 


OLLOWAY'S OIN IMENT & PLLLS. 

—High and low, old aud young, rich and poor, 
have availed themselves of Holloway'’s remedies, and 
have in gratitude testified to the success which has 
followed the employment of them. Few maladies can 
befall mankind which do not admit of alleviation, relief, 
orcure, by these healing, soothing, and purifying pre- 
parations. The action of Ointment and Pills is whole- 
tome in the highest degree, and never can be harmful 
in either externel or internal ailments. Holloway's 





remedies cure Sores, ulcers, sprains, bruises, diphtheria, 
chest complaints, digestive disarrangements, aud bilious 
disorde:s. In influeuza, bronchitis, hoarseness, coughs, 


[ NDIAN TRAMWAY COMPANY 
(Li mited.) 
NOTICE is WEREBY GIVEN that tie THIRD OR- 





DINARY GENERAL MEETING of the SHARE- 


|; HOLDERS in the INDIAN TRAMWAY COMPANY 


(Limited), will be held on Monday, the 21st inst. at the 


! Odice of the Company, 62 Moorgate street, in the City of 


Lonilon, at half-past one o'clock precisely, for the pur- 
pose of reeeiving and considering a RUPORT of the 
DIRECTORS, and for transacting the Ordinary Busi- 
ness of the Company. 
By Order of the Board, 
M. R. SCOTT, Secre‘ary. 
62 Moorgate street, Nov. 12, 1864. 


Gos LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


AND 
CRAIG'S COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 





_ The attention of persons desirous of miking a provi- 
sion for their Families by means of Life Assurance is 
directed to the paramount importance of resorting for 
that purpose to an Office of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 


Amongst the advantages offered by this old-establish2d 
Society to perso.s @ Yecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
Especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR 

QUARTERLY. 

PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER 

PROFITS. 
A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
payable in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum 
Assured or reduction of the Premiuns, at the option of 
the Policy-holder. 


Policies effected ~ before Midsummer, 
1865, will participate in the Profits at 


the next Division. 
JAMES HARRIS, Acruary. 


CENT. OF THE 





N.B.—Proposals are now received and Assurances 
may be effected at the office in Craig's court, as well as 
at the Chief Office in Threadneedle street. 


[ J NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIKTY. 
1 King William street, London, E.C. 
Established 1334. 

_ Life Assurance at very low premiums. Annual divi- 
sion of protits. All premiums on policies with protits, 
British or Indian, Military or Civil, reduced one-half in 
IcG4, after six payments. 

Accumulated funds, £815,000. 
Annual income, £135,000. 
Prospectus on application at the Head Office as above, 
or at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 
FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


Soutr AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon curreut terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by 
Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home,may be secured by an Aunual 
Payment of £3 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CornuiLy, Lonvon, E 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


[eostant ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSKPH GILLOT?, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public geuerally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which fur excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, aud the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Peas, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools— 
Sold retail by ail Stationers and Bookseilers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, Loudon. 


SIR ASTLEY COOPER'S VITAL 
RESTORATIVE, prepared by Messrs, Harvey 

and Co., Surgeons, and can only be obtained at their 
residence, 44 Weymouth street (one door from) Port- 











shortness of breath, and palpitation of the heart, this 
Ointment should be well rubbed into tue throat and 
chest every night and morning. 





land place, Regent’s Park, Loudon, W. Price 1s, 
| per packet; by post, ls. extra, 
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This day is published, 


The PERPETUAL CURATE. 


By the AUTHOR of “SALEM CHAPEL.” 
Being a New Series of 
ar g y ; - = . , . 
Che Chronicles of Carlingford, 
In 8 vols. post Svo., £1 11s. 6d. 


y—and reading with a good deal of thought and introspection—the 
ortcomings, we gladly add that we have very seldom met witha 






“ No one can help being the better for readi 
Perpetual Curate.’ If we have noted a fev 
work that could so entirely atford it."—Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S FIRST ENGLISH 
ROMANCE, 
In 3 vols, 
The WHITE GAUNTLET: 
a Romance, 
By Captain Mayne Rerp, 
Author of “ The Scalp Hunters,” &e. 








NEW WORK by Miss FRANCES POWER COBBE. | 
Now ready in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 123. 6d. 


ITALICS: 


Brief Notes on Politics, People, and 
Places in Italy, in 1864. 
By Frances Power Cosne. 
London: Traunner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


In 2 vols., 21s. 
FAMOUS BEAUTIES and HISTORIC 
WOMEN 


CAPTAIN BURTON on the SOURCES of the NILE. 
On Wednesday next will be published, with Tkree Maps, 


in 1 vol. 
y H E NILE BASIN. 
, By Captain R. F. Burros. 


By W. Davenrorr Apams, 
Author of * Dwellers on the Threshold,” &e, 
Cuarces J. Skeer. 10 King William street, Charing 


Cross. 


MAJESTY'’S GRACIOUS 


Author of “ A Mission to Dahomey.” PUBLISHED by p. R.. 
TINSLEY THERS, 18 Catherine street. _snaehacaegpei ta ss 
TINSLEY BROTHERS atherine stree THE ELEVENTH THOUSAND OF 





Next week will be published, in 1 vol. 
HE DEFENCE of SEBASTOPOL. 


A Review of General De Todlebep. Narrative, 


M EDITATIONS on DEATH and 
4 ETERNITY. From the German by FREDERICA 


Rowan. Library Edition, 8vo, eloth, lus, 6d. ; cloth, 6s. 


. oe MEDITATIONS on LIFE and its RE- 
By Wittram Howarp Russet, LL.D., | LIGIOUS DUTIES. Trensiated from the same. 


Special Correspondent of the Times during the Crimean | Library Kdition, 5vo. cloth, 10s, 64. ; cloth, 63. 
War. 


London : TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


By One of the Contributors to “ The Reason Why ” 
j Series. 
| Now ready, Cheaper Edition, 8vo., pp. 384, 23, 6d. cloth, 

(postage 4d.) 
‘THE HISTORICAL FINGER POST: 
A Handy Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cog- 

nomens, Allusions, &¢., in connection with Universal 
History By Epwarp SHetton, Assistant Editor of 
The Dictionary of Daily Wauts,” &., &e. 
“ A handy little volume, which will supply the place of 
‘Haydn's Dictionaryjof Dates’ to many persons who can- 
not afford that work. It contains some things that 
Haydn's book does not."—Bookselier. 

“ It is to the historical student and antiquarian what 
‘Enquire Within’ is to the practical housewife.”— 





TinsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 








This day is published, the Second Edition, in 3 vols. 
BBOT’S CLEVE; or, Can it be 
Proved? A New Novel. Ready This Day at all 
the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Tinstey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 











On Wednesday next will be published, in 1 vol., price 6z. | 
yp Acsice DERING. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 

Also just published, uniform with the above, 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of “ East Lynne,” 


63. Volunteer Service Gazette. 
JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY. By M. E. Brab- | London: Locxwoop and Co., 7 Stationer’s hall court. 
DON. 63. 





This day is published, Svo. sewn, price 1s. 
T= BIBLE CONSIDERED as a 
RECORD of HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Wituiams and Noraars, 4 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 
The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ANGELO.” 
R E V iE R S E Ss. 
v Now ready atall Libraries. 
“This is a charming story. Worthy of a place among 
the first novels of the season.” —Observer. 
Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 


AURORA FLOYD. By M. E. Brappon. 6s. 

ELEANORS VICTORY. By M. E. Brappon. 8s. 

SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By Sata. 6s. 
TrnsLey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 


A MISSION to DAHOMEY. | 
This day is published, the Second and Revised Edition, 
in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 25s. | 
MISSION to DAHOMEY, being a| 
Three Months’ Residence at the Court of | 
Dahomey, in which are described the Manners and 
—— of the Country, including the Human Sacrifice, 
Ce 











By Captain R. F. Burton, 

Late H.M. Commissioner to Dahomey, and the Author 
of “ A Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah.” 

TinsLeyY Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


Just published, price 4s., post free. 
IVY, BOOK XX1I., Literally Translated 
and Illustrated with Notes, Original and Selected, 
Historical, ‘topographical, and Exegetic. By Henry 
Owaan, LU.D., Translator of Demosthenes, Virgil, &c. 
“The notes are replete with original matter, which 
render this a very valuable edition.’"—Odserver. 
Murray and Co.,13 Paternoster row. 


Just published, price 2s., post free. 
pera for TRAVELLERS. By Rev. 
RoBERT HENNIKER. 

“We findin them a humour vigorous and fresh,"— 
Reader. 

“A racy little volume.”—Church Standard. 

“ A useful book for railway perusal."—John Bull, 
Mcrray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 


NEW WORK by Miss FREER. 
On Wednesday next will be published, the Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
HE MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of 
AUSTRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis 
XIV., and the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAN, King 
of Portugal. Historical Studies. From numerous un- 
published sources. 
By Marta Walker FREER. 
TiInsLEY BrotHers, 18 Catherine street. 





| 


NEW NOVEL by ALFRED AUSTIN. 
ARTIST’S PROOF: A Novel. 


~ as : Piiein - 
UDIE'S SELECT L 
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(Limited), 
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aa re, 
| \ UDIE'S —oos LIBRARY 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE 
| 
i 


Subscrivers to Mudie's Library ave Tespeetfy 


ally in. 


formed that arrangements have again beey made 
the leading publishers for an early and abundant ¢ wit 
of all the best fortheoming Books, Supply 


Revised Lj 

principal Books at present in circalatio and Cane 

of Surplus Copies withdrawn for saleat greatiy reduond 
prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 0; ~ 

cation. Te appli. 

New Oxford street, London; City Offig - 

| street Cheapside. 4 King 


(Limited). 

| Boxes and Parcels of new and choice Books are fop 

warded daily from Mudie’s Library to Subscribers ip 
every part of the country. ‘I'wo or three friends in am 
| neighbourhood may unite in one subscription, and obiais 
|} a constant succession of the best books As they Appear 
} on moderate terms. Prospectuses on appli sation, 
| New Oxford street, London; City Office, 4 Kj 
street, Cheapside lug 


| M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARy 


paisa wale 2 ee 
M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRary 
4 (Limited), 
FREK DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 

Mudie’s Library Messengers Call on appointed days ty 
deliver Books at the residences of Subscrioers in eye 
part of London and the immediate neighbourhood, oy 
a plan which has given general Satisfaction for many 
years. Prospectuses on application. 

New Oxford street, Londou ; Cily Ofice, 4 King street, 


Cheapside 

\I' DIE’s 

4 (i.imited). 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


Purchasers of Books for Pul'ie and Private Libraries, 
Merchants, Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and 
others, are respectfully tuvited to apply for the Novem. 
ber list tf recent Works withdraw 
from Mudie'’s Library for Sde. This List contaius the 
names of more than One Thousind Popular Boks of the 
past and previous seasons at the lowest current 
prices. 

New Oxford street, London; City Ollice, 4 King street 
Cheapside. 








SELECT LIBRARY 


of Surplus Copies 


Just published, in 12mo. price 53 

KEY to COLENSO’s ARITH. 

f METIC, Adapted to the Revised and Eularged 

Edition of 1864. By the Rev. Joun Huwrer, MA, 

formerly Vice-Principal of tlhe National S sciety's Train. 
ing College, Butters a, 

London: Lonaman, GREEN, and Co., Pa’ernostersow. 


Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d., clot. 
NALYSIS of Mr. MILL'S SYSTEM 
of LOGIC. By W. Srennine, M.A., Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co,, Paternos'er row. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, revised, 8vo., 12s. 
TMHE PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. 
By James Syme, F.1.S.E., Surgeon in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Scotland, and Professor ot Clinic 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
TWO HUNDRED AND THIRD THOUSAND. 
the} PEEP of DAY; or, a Serias 
of the Earliest Religious Instraction the Ivfaat 
Mind is Capable of Receiving. 180. 
Best Edition, cloth antique, 2% 
Cheup Edition, clo:h limp, 1s. 21. 








Works by the same Author. 
rhe PEEP of DAY, Part IL; or, “More 
about Jesus.” With Lilustrations. Nineteent) 
Thousand. 18mo, cloth, 23. 6d. 


INE UPON LINE; or, a Second Series 
of the Earliest Religious Instruction the Tufant 
Mind is Capable of Receiving. 


Part I. One Hundred and Fifth Thousand, Purt Il 

















N 
A By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Author of “ The Season: a Satire,” &c., 


is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Trnstey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 


OVED AT LAST. A New Story by 
Mark Lemon, Author of ‘* Wait for the End,” in 
3 vols. post Svo., price £1 11s. 6d., is now ready, and 
may be had at all the Libraries. 
Brappury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 


Prettes COLLEGE.—IRISH ANTI- 
QUITIES. The BUILDER of This Day, price 4d, 
by post 4d., Contains :—Fine View and Plan of Fettes 
College, Edinburgh — Robert Siephenson — The Flo- 
rence Exhibition—Architectured Reveries : the Window 
—Lime Abroad and at Home—Professor W. King on 
the Antiquities of Ireland—From Paris—sthetics in 
Art—Abury and Stanton Drew— The Metropolitan 
Sewage Question—The Antiquarian Discoveries at | 
Bradwell—The West-End Parks—The Architectural 

Association — Accidents in London — Metropolitan 

Board of Works—Competitions—Provincial—ce., &c.— | 
Office, 1 York street, Covent garden; and all Book- | 
sellers. | 


NEW BOOK of FSSAYS. 
This day is published, 2 vols. 
FY EBY-DayY PAPERS. 
All the Year Round. 
By AnpREW HA.urpay. 
TINSLEY Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 





From 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 2 vols., at all the Libraries. 
JELLY DEANE. A Story of Every- 
day Life. 
Edinburgh: Wriuram P. Nismo. 
London: SimpKin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


itighty-ninth Thousand. 
2 vols., 18:no, cloth, each 23. Gi. 


INES LEFT OUT’; or, Some of the His- 

tories left out in“ Line upon Ling,” This First Pat 
relutes events in the times of the Patriarchs and the 
Judges. ‘The time would fail me to tell of Gideon, and 
of Barak, and of Samson, aud of Jephtus.’—HEB. a 
32, With Illustrations. Tenth Thousand. 18mo. cloh, 
Js. 
\TREAKS of LIGHT ; or, Fifty-two Facts 

from the Bible for the Fifty-two Sunduys of the —_ 
With Fifty-two Illustrations. Eighth Tuousand. 1500, 
cloth, 3s. 
| EADING WITHOUT TEARS; or, 4 

Pleasant Mode of Learn'ng t) Road. With nu- 

merous [llustrations. ‘Twel!th Ihousand. Square clot), 
23. 
London: Harcaarp and Co, 187 Piccad ly. 
Booksel ers to H.R.H. tie Pri oes of W ales. 
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Ps 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


ORDEAL for WIVES. 


hor of “The Morals of May Fair.” 3 vol 


The 
Aut 


ya Post 
«A clever story. Post 


Author of * Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.” 
«A novel of the first class. A story of exciting interest, 
ae deligt tful study of female character.”"—Post. 


Not PROVEN. 3 vols. 
«4 good book, with a soul in it. It is a tale ofthe 

sea out of shadow into light so earnestly felt by the 
10e at more than onee the reader yields to the 


r, ; ’ ° oy 
wes of its pathos. —Examiner. 


MASTER of MARTON. 3 vols. 
«4 well-written, pleasant tale." —Observer. 
ur. STEWART’S INTENTIONS. By 


uthor of “ Grandmother’s Money.” 
ane { Next week. 


Horst and DLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 30s. 


HON. GRANTLEY BERKE- 
LEY'S LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 

« There isa large fund of amusement in these volumes. 
The detai's of the author's life are replete with much 
that is interesting. A book so brimful of aneedote can- 
not but be successful."—Athenwum. 

“This work contains a great deal of amusing matter, 
and that it will create a sensation no one can doubt. 
Mr. Berkeley can write delightfully when he pleases. 
His volume will be extensively read, and as a literary 
genture may be pronounced a success."— Post. 


Hurst and BuackerT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





—————— 
THE DAVENPORT BROTHERS. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
THE 
BROTHERS DAVENPORT. 
ABIOGRAPHY of IRA ERASTUS DA VENPORT and 
WILLIAM HENRY DAVENPORT, 
Commonly known as the BROTHERS DAVENPORT. 
With an Account of Eleven Years of Preternatural 
Phenomena and Extraordinary Physical and Psychical 
Manifestations. 
By T. L. Nrenons, M.D. 
Author of “ Forty Years in America,” &c. 
London : SaunDERS, OrLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 
NO. 31. 
Demy Svo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d., free by post. 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 
“To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers these very thoughtfully and benutifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories."—Sun, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, B.C. 

















Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 


IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josepu 
Parker, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, 
“ All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. 
..+» There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, no dis” 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
wark."— British Standard. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Just published, 15v pages, tinted paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


UR ETERNAL HOMES. 
ConTENTs:—1. What is Heaven ?—2. Guardian 
Angels—3. Heavenly Scenery—4. Death the Gate of 
Life—5. Do the Departed Ferget Us?—6. Man’s Book of 
Life—7. Infants in Heaven. 
“An earnest and clever writer on a theme of vast im- 
portance."—Public Opinion. 
“We have read few books of late years which have 
charmed or edified us more than this."—T7he Orb. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


The BISHOP of LONDON’S ADDRESS. 
ARMONY of REVELATION and the 


SCIENCES: Address delivered to the Members 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, November 
4, 1864, by the Right Rev. Lorp Brsnor of Lonpon. 
This day, price 1s. 

Edinburgh: EpMonston, and Dovaras. 
London: Hamitrox, ApaMs, and Co., and all Book- 
sellers, 














Nowready, Cheap Edition, about 300 pages, crown 8vo, 
price 1s. 6d. 
PROFESSOR LIFE of 


RENAN’S 
JESUS. 
TRuBNeER and Co, 60 Paternoster row, London. 





For Christmas and New Year's Gifts. 
R. FLETCHER’S GUIDE to 
] FAMILY DEVOTION. A sale of 100,000 copies 
induced the Author to improve and enlarge the Work. 
I comprises 730 Services, each including a Hymn, 
Prayer, portion of Scripture, and appropriate Reflec- 
tions, being one for the Morning and Evening of every 


for Particular Occasions. 1 vol. royal 4to., 26 Engrav- 
ings, 28s. cloth gilt. Also in calf and morocco bindings, 


London: Janes 8. Virtus, City road and Ivy lane. 





QUEEN of the COUNTY. By the 


day in the year. Also an Appendix, containing Prayers issued separately, the 


| 


In December will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo., price £1 11s. 6d. 


»*“QOSWALD CRAY. | 


NOVEL IN THREE VOLUMES. 
| BY MRS. HENRY Woop, 
| Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &e. 
| 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 











| —— ————— ——— 


14 Lupeare Hii1, November 16, 1864. 


| 
| SAMPSON LOW and CO. Publish this Day 
| 





A NEW BOOK BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


The WHITE WIFE, and other Stories, Super- 


Romantic, and Legendary. By CutTrnserr BEDE. With numerous 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


natural, 

Illustrations by the Author. 
2. 

MR. BAYARD TAYLOR'S NEW NOVEL, to be obtained at all the Libraries. 


JOHN GODFREY’S FORTUNES. By Bayard 


Tay or, Author of ‘‘ Views Afoot,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


3. 
A HISTORY OF BRIGANDAGE. 
BRIGANDAGE in SOUTH ITALY, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. With Adventures of the Chief Brigands. By 
Davin Hitron. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
4 
A ROMANCE OF ACTUAL GIPSY LIFE. 


The GIPSIES of DANES DYKE. A Story of 


English Hedgeside Life. By January Searie. Post 8vo. cloth. 8s. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 











MR. PALGRAVE’S 


| In the Press. 


| CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA. 


| By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 
Containing a Narrative of Mr. Palgrave’s Residence in 1862-3 in 
the Three Kingdoms of Telah, the Nejed, and Oman, 
With Some Account of their History, Actual Condition, and Prospects. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 








NEW NOVELS TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


On Tuesday, November 22, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HOW to MANAGE IT. A Novel. 


PRICHARD. 








| By I. T. 
Also, on Friday, November 25, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
BELFOREST. A Novel. By the Author of “‘The 

Ladies of Bever Hollow” and “ Meadowleigh.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








| CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


TENANTS AT WILL, 


Will be ready on the 24th inst. Price 3d. 


The Guost Srories of which it is composed are the following :— 


The Story of the House in|Experiences of Farthing 
_ Lodge. 


Garden Reach. | 
|The Painted Room at Black- | The Haunted Grange. 
| 


| stone Manor. | 
The Ghost in the Top-Story.| The Underground Ghost. 


*,* Messrs. CHAMBERS beg to inform their Monthly Subscribers that, besides being 
Curistuas Number will be stitched into the Part for the end of 








November. a 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Notice.—The Third and Fourth 
Volumes of Dean Hook's Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, Viscount Bury’s Exodus 
of the Western Nations, and 
the First Volume of Lieut.-Col. 
Fletcher's History of the Present 
American War, will be published 
Next Month. 


HERALDRY: HISTORICAL and 
POPULAR. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected, with additional matter. By the 
Rev. CnHarLes Bovrett, M.A. 8vo. With 975 
Illustrations. 21s. [On November 22. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 
Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
McCavstanp, Author of “ Sermons in Stones; or, 
Scripture confirmed by Geology.” Crown &vo., 
with [jlustrations. 7s. 6d, [ Ready. 


A New Edition of 
The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS. Illustrated by CruiksHAank, LEEcn, 
and TENNIEL, including, now for the first time, the 
Prose Legends aud the smaller Poems, with new 
Illustrations. 4to., 21s. ; and morocco extra, 3s. 
(Immediately. 


UNCLE SILAS. A Novel. By the 
Author of “ Wylder’s Hand,"’ In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
[On December 10. 


CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 
1750. Containing Anecdotes of the Courts, of 
Fashionable, I.iterary, Social, and Professional Life, 
from 1750 to 1850. By Joun Timus, F.S.A,, Author 
of * Anecdote Biographies of Statesmen, Painters, 
&c.” 2 vols. post 8vo., with fine Portraits. 21s. 

{ Ready. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 
CARACCIOLO, of the Princes of Forino, Ex- 
Benedictine Nun. Translated from the Italian. 
Crown 8vo., with fine Portrait of the Princess. 6s. 

“A work of thrilling interest."—The Times Correspon- 
dent. { Ready. 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE. A Novel. 


2 vols. post 8vo. [ Ready. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 
late Archbishop of Dublin. With a Glance at his 
Contemporaries and Times. By W. J. Firzpatrick, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“Mr. Fitzpatrick has treated his subject ably and im- 
partially, doing justice to the Archbishop's merits, place- 
ing his character in a true light, and not disguising his 
failings.”—Morning Post. (Ready. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
With Two Hlustrations, each 6s. 


TOO STRANGE NOT to be TRUE. 


By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Wood. 
The CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Wood. 
Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
By Mrs. Woop. 
The INTTIALS. By the Author of 
NED LOCKSLEY the ETONIAN. 
QUITS! By the Author of ‘At 
“ Odds. 
The LAST of the CAVALIERS. 
Also, just ready. 


The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. By 
Mrs. Woop. 


A 





THE BEST MODERN COOKERY 
BOOKS 


FRANCATELLI’S COOKS’ GUIDE. 
Sixteenth Thousand. 1,000 Recipes and 40 Illus- 
trations. 5s, 


FRANCATELLIS MODERN COOK. 


Fifteenth Edition. 1,500 Recipes and 60 Iilustra- 


tions, 12s. 
WHAT to DO with the COLD MUT- 
TON. 2s. 6d. 
EVERYBODY'S PUDDING BOOK. 
's. 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington 
street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW WORKS. 


1 


_ 

The LIFE of ROBERT 
STEPHENSON. By J. C. Jearrreson, Burrister-at- 
Law; and W. Potr, F.R.S., Member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. With Portraits and Illusiratious. 2 vols. 
8vo. 32s, 





9 

EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH- 
WEST AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami 
and the Victoria Falls. By Tuomas Barnes, With 3 Maps 
and 35 Lilustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


3. 

AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a 
COUNTRY PARSON. Selections from the Contribu- 
tions of * A. K.H. B." to Fraser's Magazine aud Good 
Words. Post 8vo. 93. 


4 


The CONVERSION of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE: Eight Sermons preached at Boyle's 
Lecture in the Year 1864. By the Kev. C. Mreriva.e, 
B.D. 8vo. 83. 6d. 


7 r 
The NEW ‘TESTAMENT of 
OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRISY.  Tilus- 
trated with numerous Wood Kngravings from the Old 
Masters. Crown 4to., price 633s, cloth; or £5 5s. in 
morocco by Riviere. 


First 
With 
F.S.A. 


6. 

LYRA GERMANICA. 
Series. Translated by CarmERINE WINKWORTH. 
125 Illustrations on Wood by J, Leronron, 
Feap. 4to, 21s. 


CATS’ and FARLIE’S MORAL 
EMBLEMS. Comprising 121 Illustrations on Wood by 
J. Letenron, F.S.A., with an appropriate Text by R. 
Picor. Imperial 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


8. 

LORD MACAULAY’S HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. New Edition for the People, com- 
plete in 4 vols. crown 8vo., price 16s. cloth; or 4 vols. in 
two, price 2Us., in tree-calf by Riviere, 


9 


: ha Py T 
MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS 
the COMMON-PLACE BOOK of RICHARD 
Edited by Miss FE. J. Wuarecy. 
Post 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 


from 
WHATELY, D.D. 
Second Edition, with Additions. 


10. 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By 


L. N. Comyn, Author of “Ellice: a Tule.” 2 vols. post 
8yo. 2Is. 


11 


HOW WE SPENT the 
SUMMER; or, a “ Voyage en Zigzag” in Switzerland 
and Tyrol. By Some Members of the ALPinE CLus. 
From the Sketch-book of Que of the Party. Oblong 4to., 
with upwards of 100 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

(Nearly ready. 


12. 
The CAMP FIRE. By the 
Author of ‘The Hunting Grounds of the Old World.” 
Crown &syvo. 10s. 6d. [Just ready. 


13. 

TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELI- 
VERED. Translated into English Verse by Sir Joun 
Kinoston James, Kt, M.A. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 

(Jn a few days. 


lu. 
HISTORY of the RISE and IN- 


FLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 
EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vole. 8vo. 
(In December. 


15 
The SECRET of HEGEL, being 
the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, and 
Matter. 2 vols. (Nearly ready. 
1é. 


The HIDDEN WISDOM of 
CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; or, History 
of the Apocrypha. By Ernest De Bunsen. 2 vols. 8vo. 

(Just ready. 


17, 
The PHILOSOPHY of 


HEALTH. By Sortuwoop Smirn, M.D. Eleventh 
Edition, with New Plates. 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. - 





i 
MACMILLAN AND co, 
NEW LIST, 


NEW NOVEL. This day, 2 vole. crown 890, 


The AARBERGS. 


HERVEY. 





rele, 
By Rosamond 


Shortly, 3 vols. crown 8yvo., £1 11s, 6d 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM, 8 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” ¥ the 
“A marvel of beauty and cheapnegs,"—y,; 
mone 8, € uuty Wf ChEeApNess,”— Votes and 


The GLOBE EDITION of 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 


WORKS, Edited by W. G. Crark ay ' 
WRIGHT, in one compact volume, beautifully Aton 
<a and bound in extra cloth fil 
published in November, and will be sold by ali R, 
sellers at the price of 33. 6d. . by all Book. 
“The cheapest and best ever published.” —Bookselter 


In December, strongly bound, crown 8vo., 10s, ¢@ 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: 
a Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Aceou t 
of the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World 
in the Year 1865. By FREvERIcK Marry Second 
Annual Publication. . 


New Work by the Author of “ The Biglow Papers.” 
Now ready, feap. Svo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
FIRESIDE TRAVELS. By Jame 
RusseLL Lowe, Author of “ The Biglow Papers.’ 


“ Delightful reading . . full of the wide and 
deticate observation, the original reflection. the d 
playful humour, and the clear artistic pictures of a man 
of genius.”—Spectator. 





Next week, feap. Svo. 


LEONORE, and Other Poems. By 


GeorGiIaANA Lapy CHATTERTON, 





Tinmediately, feap. 8vo. 
STORIES of NUMBER NIP. By 


Mark Lemon. 
With Six Illustrations by Cuartrs Keene. 


Next week, New Edition, with Illustrations t y R. Farren. 


The LITTLE DUKE;; or, Richard the 


Fearless. By the;Authorof ‘* The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Nearly ready, New Volume ot “The Golden Treasury 
Series,’ by the Author of “ Tue Heir of Redelyffe.” 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS. 


New Volume of“ The Golden Treasury Series.” 
The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY, 

Selected and Arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER, is just 

published, with a Vignette by R. Farren, price 4s 64. 


Next week, crown 8vo. 

The GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of 
HEAVEN. A Series of Lectures on the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere Street. 


Next week, 8vo., Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
DISCUSSIONS on the GOSPELS. In 
Two Parts. Part I. On the Language employed by 
Our Lord and His Disciples. Part If. On the 
Original Language of St. Matthew's Gospel, the 
Origin and Authenticity of the Gospels. By the 
Rey. ALEXANDER Rorerrts, D.D. 
“A most valuable contribution to our Biblical lien- 
ture."—Saturday Review. 


Next week, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo., enlarged. 

ESSAYS, THOUGHTS, and REFLEC- 
TIONS, and LETLERS. By the Rev. Hesry Woon- 
wakp, A.M. With a Memoir and Portrait. Edited 
by his Son, Tuomas Woopwarp, A.M., Dean of 
Down. 





In the press, feap. Svo. 
DANTE’S COMEDY: the HELL. 
Translated into Literal Blank Verse. By W. M- 
Rosserrs. With Introduction and Notes. 


Immediately, feap. 8vo. 
LE MORTE ARTHUR. Edited from 
the Harleian MS. 2252 in the British Museum. By 
F. J. Furntvaut, M.A., Cambridge. With a Pre- 
fatory Essay on Arthur, by the late Henpent 
COLERIDGE. 





Next week, feap. 8vo. 
SERTUM SHAKESPERIANUM 
SUBNEXIS ALIQUOT ALIUNDE EXCERPTIS 
FLORIBUS LATINE REDDIDIT Rev. H. Latsa®, 
A.M.,E. Coll., Aen. Nas., Oxon. 





This day, extra feap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


FRENCH READER. For the Use of 
Colleges and Schools, Containing a Graduated Se- 
lection from Modern Authors in Prose and Verse, 
and copious Notes, chiefly Etymological. By E. A. 
Orpen, Professor of Modern Languages, Haileybury 
College. 





MACMILLAN and CO,, 
London and Cambridge. 
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